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THE SPEECHES OF ADOLF HITLER?: N. H. Baynes (ED.) 
NATHANIEL MICKLEM hits 


THESE two volumes are a work of monumental modesty, restraint 
and erudition. The main “ bibliographical note”’’ ‘occupies nearly 
150 pages. It is described by its compiler as “ somewhat arbitrary.”’, 
for it contains only such books and articlés as he has himself been 
able to consult; he hopes that ‘‘ even so, these references may save 
the time of the student of National Socialism’’. The book as a 
whole presents a full-dress portrait of Adolf Hitler, self-drawn, as he 
wishes to appear to the world and, so far as sources allow, as he 
presents himself in the counsels of his own Party. He thus reminds 
us of'the statue of Shakespeare’ in the gardens at Weimar which from 
different sides displays wholly different characteristics! In Hitler’s 
case, however, the differences are incongruous. 

The compiler divides his translations under subjects in chapters 
of very varying length. Sometimes, as in the chapters on Criticism 
and Liberty and on Bolshevism, there is no introduction; sometimes 
an essay is prefixed; thus, for instance, there is an admirable “‘ note 
on law ’’ at the head of the chapter on that subject; there is an excel- 
lent but regrettably brief note on “‘ the’constitution of the National 
Socialist State ’’, but unhappily ‘no note to introduce the chapter on 
the organisation of the Party. The chapter on Economics is prefaced 
by 22 pages of special bibliography; the chapter on Youth, on the 
other hand, is introduced by a brief chronological table. The chapter 
on Religion opens with a careful treatment of the subject in Mein 
Kampf; there follows a bibliography and then a chronological outline 
of the Church Struggle; this is particularly full and valuable in regard 
to the Protestant Church. 

These notes, bibliographies and chronological tables are an impor- 
tant element in these volumes, and show the most meticulous research. 
For the rest, so far as possible, Dr. Baynes keeps himself hidden in 
the background, and lets Hitler speak for himself. Sometimes, indeed, 
Dr. Baynes permits “himself a comment, as when he remarks ina 
footnote, “‘ needless to say the ‘ proofs’ were never produced ’’, or 
observes that the judiciary in Nazi Germany’ is allowed a “ perilous 
latitude ’’, and that the Nazi conception of taw is ‘‘ very mysterious ’’. 
When Hitler is quoted.as saying that the National Socialist Movement 
“discountenances violent anti-Semitism ’’; no comment is necessary, 
but in other cases it is to be regretted that Dr. Baynes has not per= 
mitted himself to add a gloss. For instance, he has translated at 
length Hitler’s important speech in which he expatiated upon the 
financial generosity of the Nazi State to the Christian Church; the 
statement, as it stands, is extremely misleading, and I am not sure 
that even the bibliography indicates where a just criticism of it ‘may 
be found. Indeed, my only serious criticism of the book is‘ that the 
author has driven to extreme lengths the’ excellent’ principle of self- 
effacement. 

* 1 Tue SPEECHES oF ADOLF Hitter. April 1922—August 1939. An English 
Translation of Representative Passages arranged under Subjects and edited by . 
Norman H. Baynes. .1942. (London, New. York, Toronto ; Oxford University 


Press.. Issued under. the auspices of the Royal. Institute of International Affairs. 
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- We are given, in fact, a work of massive learning and immense 
“‘ objectivity ’’. Dr. Baynes has not really left us in doubt concerning 
his own judgment of Adolf Hitler; but he might have delighted us with 
a final chapter in which he would have summed up the impressions of 
his vast labours; instead he has preferred the thought that all students 
hereafter who concern themselves with National Socialism will rise up 
and call down blessings upon him for his labours. 


THE NEW LEVIATHAN!: By R. G. CoLLiIncwoop 
W. H. FYFe 


“12. 92. Oppression and exploitation, persecution and war, the 
torturing to death of human beings in vast helpless masses, are not 
new things on the face of the earth, and nobody thinks they are; 
nor are they done in the world on a greater scale or with more refine- 
ment of cruelty than they have been done in the past; nor have we 
grown more sensitive, to shrink, as men once did, from blood. 

““12. 93. But Hobbes (and others, but especially Hobbes) has for 
the first time in history held up a hope that there would be ‘ protec- 
tion and defence’ against these things; and by now the hope has 
sunk into our common consciousness; so that when we find it to be 
precisely the agents of this longed-for safety that are the chief authors 
of the evils for whose ending we have made them, hope turns to 
despair and we are ridden by another Frankenstein-nightmare, like 
Samuel Butler’s nightmare of humanity enslaved to its own machines, 
only worse. 

“12. 94. But the despair, once more, is parasitic upon the hope. 

“12.95. If the hope went, the despair would go too. If we 
‘believed Marx’s monstrous lie that all States have always been organs 
for the oppression of one class by another, there would be nothing to 
make all this fuss about. , 

“12, 96. To strengthen the hope until it overcomes the night- 
mare, what must be done is to carry on the work, sadly neglected 
since Hobbes and a handful of successors began it, of constructing a 
science of politics appropriate for the modern world. 

‘12.97. Towards such a sciénce this book is offered as a con- 
tribution.” ’ 

It is contribution of real value for readers who have patience and 
sympathy. Professor Collingwood’s biblical numbering of his para- 
graphs is helpful for reference and suits his crisp, emphatic style, the 
pedigree of which might be described as out of Aristotle by Athanasius 
with Robin Goodfellow as collateral ancestor. 

His purpose is to bring up to date Hobbes’ Leviathan, ‘‘ the world’s 
greatest store of political wisdom’, and to analyse and explain the 
nature of Man, of Society, of the Body Politic, of Civilisation, and of 
Barbarism. This he does with clarity, acumen, scholarship and 
humour. There are bees in his bonnet, which some readers will wish 
to “‘ swat’, but under the bonnet there is great store of wisdom and 
sincerity. No student of international politics will read his book 

* 1 Tue New LEVIATHAN, or Man, Society, Civilisation, and Barbarism. By 
R. G. Collingwood. 1942. (London: Oxford University Press. 83” x 5%". 
vii + 387 pp. 21S.) 
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LAW WITHOUT FORCE 487 





without clearing some mists from his mind, and most students in that 
field stand in need of such an operation. And, although his argument 
is with first principles, his eye is centred on problems which vitally 
concern this generation ; his final chapter traces the origin and nature 
of that German barbarism with which we are at war. 


LAW WITHOUT FORCE?: By G. NIEMEYER 
Prof. H. LAUTERPACHT 


Tuts able and thought-provoking book is based on a number of 
assumptions which are not likely to be accepted by most students of 
international law or international politics. In the first instance, the 
author is of the view that international law has not only been violated 
on a large scale by one group of States, but that it has broken down 
altogether because of a general disregard of its standards and a 
universal absence of a sense of legal obligation. The second assump- 
tion is that this general collapse of the law is due to its defective theo- 
retical basis—a defect which is as old as modern international law 
formulated in the seventeenth century by Grotius and Zouche. That 
original sin consisted, it is said, in basing international law on the 
four fundamental notions of private law: of person, of property 
(“the entire law of neutrality is ultimately an application of the 
concept of property to international relations ’’ (p. 12)), contract and 
injury. The third assumption is that international law, if it is to 
fulfil its proper function, must be based on the author’s conception 
of law as an ‘“‘ immanent lawfulness of actual behaviour ’’, and not a 
“set of authoritative commands’”’ (p. 396). ‘‘ Not the issuing of 
eens. but the inner lawfulness of conduct is the test of positive 
aw. 

Fortified by these assumptions, the author elaborates a spirited 
attack on what he calls the trap of the chimerical idea of “ inter- 
national organisation as a political organisation—+z.e., an agency for 
the general co-ordination of inter-State relations’’. The idea of a 
collective organisation of States for maintaining their security is, in 
his view, both undesirable as implying ‘‘ the dubious security of a 
necessarily dictatorial world régime ’’ and unrealistic for the reason 
that ‘‘ States, units of supreme government in human society, are by 
inherent necessity the highest, most powerful and most efficient 
organisations in the sphere of social order’ (p. 21). The fundamental 
drawback of the existing law of nations, we learn with some surprise, 
t oe it ‘‘ restricts States, inhibits their action, bars their operation ”’ 
p. 23). 

The author is entitled to expound his theory of international 
order—although many will doubt whether “the efforts to recognise 
and to contemplate the outlines of things to come’’, as he sees them, 
are “more important than military efforts’’. He is also entitled to 
indulgence for quaintness, but not for intemperance or inaccuracy of 
language. Thus, for instance, in one short paragraph Dr. Niemeyer 
informs the reader that the Optional Clause as accepted by States 

* 1 Law Wituout Force. Tue Function oF Potitics in INTERNATIONAL 
Law. By Gerhart Niemeyer. 1941. (Princeton University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 408 pp. $3.75; 22s. 6d.) 
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conferred: upon the Court jurisdiction in “‘ all [sic] conflicts in which 
actionwas brought by one State:against the other ’’, and that “‘ the 


idea of judicial settlement of international disputes . . . was entirely 
discredited by the farce of arbitration in the: Italo-Ethiopian conflict” 
(Pp. 7) : 


The book creates the impression of being the result of a somewhat 
hasty eclecticism and of a combination of incongruous elements varying 
from the.extreme assertion of the German metaphysical theory of 
the State to an almost anarchical conception of law. At the same 
time it is as able and competent an exposition of the “ realist ’’ view in 
the science of international politics as has appeared in this country or 
in the United States in recent years. It abounds in shrewd observa- 
tions; it is suggestive in much of its historical analysis; it shows a 
great deal of learning; and it exhibits a refreshing keenness of 
approach. The author must be regarded as a valuable recruit in the 
field of international law and politics. But this book, which, in a 
sense, is intended to supply a theoretical basis for a questionable 
mixture of realism and isolationalism, is likely to be only of transient 
importance. 


LESSONS OF ALLIED CO-OPERATION: NAVAL, MILI- 
TARY AND AIR 1914-1918': By F. Maurice 


C. HorRDERN 


In this compact volume Sir Frederick Maurice has compiled—his 
own word—a clear and valuable summary of the development of 
Allied, and more particularly of Anglo-French, co-operation in the 
last war. From the small beginnings of the Entente Cordiale and the 
“military conversations’’, touching briefly on the five years in which 
the Admiralty and the War Office “‘ were working on plans funda- 
mentally different, apparently without the knowledge of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence ’’, he traces the progression through the 
war period of successive political and military conferences to the 
setting up of the Supreme War Council late in 1917 and, finally, to 
the Armistice. To have condensed that long and at times melancholy 
story succinctly into 170 pages is in itself an achievement; and 
although the work is a text-book rather than a treatise, it covers the 
ground with the thoroughness and impartiality to be expected of its 
author. If he has, as he says, pointed out failings and difficulties, he 
has none the less brought out that, with the rarest exceptions, inter- 
allied relations were marked by the same cordiality and loyal mutual 
support which now prevail in even greater measure among the United 
Nations. 

The title, however, raises hopes which are not entirely fufilled. 
The reader of to-day, who sees his whole future existence staked on 
the success of inter-allied co-operation not merely here and now, but, 
above all, hereafter, will turn even more eagerly to discover the 
author’s conclusions than to study his presentation of past history. 

* 1 LESSONS OF ALLIED CO-OPERATION: NaAvaL, MILITARY AND AIR I9I4- 
1918. By Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G.,.C.B. 1942: (London: Oxford 
University Press, under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 8} x 5}. vii + 195 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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These, it must be said, sound and convincing though they are, are 
less: fully elaborated than the subject deserves. It is especially dis- 
appointing that Sir Frederick, as his closing sentence tells us, regards 
the political application of his conclusions as beyond the scope of his 
inquiry. 

What he says as a: strategist is nevertheless definite and important : 
““a Supreme Council is essential if the operations of Allies are to be 
combined to the best advantage ’’, and ‘‘ the Council must have at 
its disposal permanent organs equipped to review and advise on every 
field of allied activity’’. On this it is pertinent to emphasise the 
lesson to be drawn from the divergent forecasts made early in 1918— 
namely, that the Council’s military advisers must be of one mind 
with the Chiefs of Staff. 

Strategic co-operation, Sir Frederick holds, is most easily arranged 
for air forces; less easily for naval forces, and least easily for armies. 
Postulating—and here is the problem of problems that awaits us 
after victory—that any international organisation for the maintenance 
of peace must have the means of enforcing its decisions, he deduces 
logically that “‘ the easiest means to equip it is air power’’; and, 
while conceding the difficulty of effectively disarming a defeated 
nation—a subject on which anyone who was concerned with the last 
“disarmament ’’ of Germany would speak with considerable feeling— 
he.thinks it at least probable that air power may provide a solution. 

At all events he is in no doubt that there must be, not only during 
war but afterwards in the restoration of a lasting peace, a supreme 
directing. Council, adequately equipped and with adequate power 
behind it. The difficulties in the way of providing it, evident enough 
from his narrative, are not, he says, insuperable; he might well have 
said, the need for it is so vital to the whole future of mankind that, 
no matter what the difficulties, they must at any cost be surmounted. 
His book makes a material and welcome contribution to this end, and 
will be of use alike to the historian and to the student of current affairs. 

The volume is in clear type, fully indexed, with a concise biblio- 
gtaphy of official histories and secondary authorities. 





INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT AND NATIONAL 
POLICY?!: By O. J. Lissirzyn. 


J. E. WHEELER 


OF all the treatises yet written on the air-transport policy of 
governments, this is both the most imposing and the most compre- 
hensive; the author is to be highly complimented on the production 
of an extremely interesting, informative and well-documented study. 

The first part is devoted to explanations of the economic, political 
and military interest of the State in air transport, and shows that no 
country has succeeded—very few have made the attempt—in pur- 
suing a purely commercial air policy. This review of the situation 
naturally leads up to the second part, in which the author describes 
the methods employed by various States to encourage aviation under- 

_ * 1 INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT AND Nationa Poricy. By Oliver J 


Lissitzyn. 1942. (New York: Council on’ Foreign Relations. Studies in 
American Foreign Relations No. 3. 8} x 6”. xviii + 478 pp. $5.00.) 
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takings. Part III shows how air routes have developed on the 
American continent and examines the position of the United States 
as a world air power. The fourth and last part deals with the inter- 
national régime of air transport as it results from general and bilateral 
air conventions. 

It is no criticism of the book to say that it is written from the 
American standpoint and is largely concerned with the interests of 
the American continent in general and of the U.S.A. in particular. 
United States air lines are already reaching to the farthest corners of 
the earth, and after the war will undoubtedly bind the five continents 
in a close network. In tracing the development of United States air 
policy and considering its future, the author has accordingly rendered 
a very valuable service. 

Although the general emphasis of the’ book is decidedly American, 
Europe is by no means neglected; the air policy of the principal 
European countries is passed in review and some account is given of 
their mutual relationships—both friendly and unfriendly. 

A particularly instructive example of the inter-play of ecgnomic, 
political and military factors in air policy is afforded by South America, 
where United States, European (mainly Axis) and local interests were 
all in the field. 

The complexities of the international machinery and organisation 
required for the technical operation of air lines (e.g., radio and 
meteorological services) do not come within the scope of the book. 

Although he hints here and there at the possibility of a new world 
order and the place of aviation in it, Mr. Lissitzyn’s conclusions are 
analytical rather than constructive. State control, he thinks, is likely 
to become stronger, and consequently the prospects of greater freedom 
for international air commerce in the near future are not very rosy. 
For the United States he sees three objectives: (1) strengthening of 
its position in the Western hemisphere; (2) exclusion of dangerous 
foreign interests from the Western hemisphere; and (3) development 
of air links between that hemisphere and the rest of the world. 

There seems to be a process of concentration at work which will 
lead to the substitution of a few large units, at least in the economic 
field, for the many small national units of the present time. By 
reason of its essentially international character aviation has been, 
and will continue to be, a factor in this concentration, and it is 
undoubtedly lessening the significance of national frontiers. A few 
great air Powers will be able to dominate the world, and hence an 
Axis victory would make aviation a scourge instead of a blessing. 

The provision of several hundred footnotes, statistical appendices, 
maps, a very good bibliography and a detailed index makes the 
volume a very handy work of reference as well as a profound study. 


SOME SWEDISH WAR COMMENTARIES 
Dr. T. K. DERRY 


Mr. Kurt STECKERT’S Three Times Against England} surveys 
from the Continental standpoint the attempt to conquer British sea- 


1 TRE GANGER MOT ENGLAND. By Kurt Steckert. 1942. (Stockholm: 
Kooperativa.) 
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power, in which Hitler repeats with variations the theme that capti- 
vated Napoleon and Kaiser Wilhelm. ‘‘ Three times has Russia had 
to bleed because England’s enemy could not cross the Channel. The 
Continental Power has always a Janus face, with gaze directed at 
once towards London and towards Moscow ... . three times in suc- 
cession the great struggle between England and its opponents has 
produced a bloody drama.in the East. It is a drama with a strong 
inner logic . . . speaking so clear a language that the common talk 
about ‘ Hitler’s great mistake ’ sounds just as banal as the propaganda 
phrases of the other side proclaiming ‘ the anti-Bolshevik crusadé’ ’’. 
Einar af Wirsén, the former Swedish Minister in Berlin, in a series of 
newspaper articles on Russian Problems, similarly surveys the 
present relations of the Powers in Eastern Europe in the light of 
Sweden’s own long historical experience, including the fact that she 
has suffered no aggression on the part of her eastern neighbour for 
the past 130 years, in spite of occasional provocations on the Swedish 
side from Crimean War days to the Activist intrigues in 1915-18. 
After considering Germany’s temptation in the Ukraine and Russia’s 
in Finland, the author concludes that Sweden is under no obligation 
to join in a ‘ Germanic’ battle against a wild beast so dangerous that 
“Quand on Il’attaque, il se défend ”’. 

Dr. Wickman’s New Order,? its cover adorned by a photograph of 
Vidkun Quisling and accomplices at the salute, proves to be mainly a 
reprint of leading articles on international affairs, contributed to 
Dagens Nyheter in the course of 1941. They are inevitably of ephe- 
meral interest, the early pages coloured by the obscurities of the 
Balkan situation in March, the conclusion influenced by the sudden 
weaknesses which the Russian winter discovered in the organisation 
of the Wehrmacht. But if it is true that the onlooker sees most of 
the game, then there is significance in the answer given to the question, 
What light did the events of the year throw on the general character 
of the war? The events of 1941, in Dr. Wickman’s view, marked the 
conversion of the struggle from one in which Germany posed as the 
defender of European freedom against secular English pressure to the 
full-fledged conception of a ‘‘ new order ’’ to be imposed by Germany, 
nazistic, autarkic and unassailable. 

Two other Swedes write of military events at first hand. Pastor 
Willis Siwe, who now publishes his popular lectures on When France 
was Conquered,® shared the fortunes of his Evangelical congregation 
at le Havre—the panic-stricken flight before the advancing Germans, 
which has been described by so many pens, the return to an “ invasion 
port ’’ relentlessly hammered by the R.A.F. (his wife and children 
camped out for three months in a cellar), and the general sense of 
frustration. ‘‘ Bitterness and hatred had eaten their way deep into. 
the soul of the people. The lack of practically everything that we 
reckon as necessities of life produced crime and immorality,’’ says the 
pastor. In spite of its title, Gunnar Miillern’s J¢ Has not Been in the 
Paper * gives a less melodramatic picture of a wider sweep of events. 

1 Ryska PROBLEM. By Einar af Wirsén. 1942. (Stockholm: Bonnier.) 


2 NyorpNING. By Johannes Wickman. 1942. (Stockholm: Natur och Kultur.) 

8 NAR FRANKRIKE BESEGRADES. By. Willis Sawe. 1942. (Stockholm: 
Filadelfia.) 

4 DET HAR INTE STATT I TIDNINGEN, By Gunnar Miillern. 1942. (Stock- 
holm : Medéns.) 
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492 CLASSIFIED BOOK REVIEWS 
Between February 1940 and November 1941 its author has moved 
from Rovaniemi to Berlin, has followed the German army to Dun- 
kirk—‘“ the grimmest sight I have ever seen, even in the Soviet 
Union ’—has visited both Paris and Warsaw under the occupation, 
and has been through the Ukraine as far as the Swedish settlement 
on the Dnieper (which no Swede had visited for twelve years), ending 
up in Odessa on the third day after its capture, when the hidden 
mines were just beginning to explode. A/tonbladet’s Berlin correspon- 
dent is somewhat susceptible to the mystique of Hitlerism, and has no 
direct contact with Britain. All the more weight attaches, therefore, 
to his general observations regarding the three peoples among whom 
his work has been done. Unfortunately, we have room for only 
afew specimens. He finds the Paris of 1941 very different from 1940 : 
“The cleavage between French and German is greater than it has 
ever been’’. He examines the popular explanations of the “incredible 
courage ’’ of the Russian soldiers and adds his own: ‘‘ Undoubtedly 
the collectivist attitude has played a very large part in the Russian 
resistance. They are bees of the same hive, and there is something 
purely Asiatic in the will to sacrifice for the common benefit and the 
disregard for the individual.’’ As for Germany, a fascinating chapter 
on internal conditions reaches this challenging conclusion: ‘“‘ Even 
the enemies of the regime inside Germany do not dream of reintro- 
ducing a pre-1933 democracy. For time has not stood still in Ger- 
many: in the national-socialistic era a new type of man has grown 
up, which has few points of contact with the citizens of the liberal- 
democratic States. Mutatis mutandis, they stand much closer to the 
Russians.”’ 





CLASSIFIED BOOK REVIEWS 


WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS 


*THE UNITED STATES AND CIVILIZATION. By John U. Nef. 1942. 
(Chicago: University Press. Cambridge: University Press. Charles 
R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures. 8}’’ x 53’. xvi-+ 421 pp. 
$3.0; 18s.) , 

Walgreen Foundation Lectures at the University of Chicago, 1940-41, 
before the United States:entered the war. The author, an economic his- 
torian, presents his views of the objectives of the ideal state and discusses 
the possible changes in education, economic and political conditions and 
in international relations which are requisite if the United States is to play 
a leading rdle in the struggle for a better world. The author sp gaa 
the need for a revitalised moral philosophy. R. I. K 


*THE WORLD’s, DESTINY AND THE UNITED STATES. By a Conference 
of Experts in International Relations. 1941. (Chicago: World 
Citizens Association. xx + 309 pp. §1.) 


The results of a conference convened in April 1941 by the World Citizens 
Association, arranged for publication by M. Henri Bonnet. The conference 
sought ‘‘ to determine the conditions under which it may be possible . . . to 
carry forward progressively the work of international reconstruction ”’, con- 
cluding that the fundamental peace aim, indispensable for all others, is a 
firm and lasting and dynamic partnership among the democracies, founded 
on recognition of common interests and mutual responsibilities. _Major 
topics of discussion: Achievements and Failures of the League; United 
States in a World at War; New Rights of Man in an International Organ- 
isation; New Political Order; World Economics and Social Justice; and 
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Educational Problem and Intercultural Understanding. Twenty-nine con- 
ferees, of thirteen nationalities and wide variety of occupations. R. I. K. 





*THE UNITED NATIONS: WHAT THEY ARE; WHAT THEY May 
BecomME. By Henri Bonnet. 1942. (Chicago: World Citizens 
Association. 7?” x 5}. vii-+-.100 pp. 25 cents.) 

A convenient, although necessarily sketchy, handbook on the machinery 
of Allied co-ordination, predominantly Anglo-American, as of June 1942. 
‘The first part of this book reviews the existing means of collaboration 
between the Allies, the important results thus obtained, and the difficulties 
and weaknesses involved. The second part indicates how an organisation 
might be created in the near future which would translate into reality the 
concept of the United Nations and make of them a dynamic power for war 
and peace.”” The texts of the following are reproduced in the appendix : 
Atlantic Charter; Declaration by the United Nations; Lend-Lease Act of 
March 1941; Anglo-American Lend-Lease Settlement Agreement of February 
1942; and London Resolutions on Post-War Plans, September 1941. 

R. 1. 


*NEWTOPIA: THE WorLD WE Want. By P. W. Wilson. 1941. 
(New York: Scribner. 8} x 53”. viii+ 219 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
Newtopia—the inseparable world community of common people who 
suffer from war and desire peace for the enjoyment of everyday living. 
Newtopians—the multitude of people everywhere, who are not interested 
in isms or systems or schemes per se, but insist that whatever system is 
selected (1) restores and maintains order in the world, and (2) abates the 
tendency to disorder by promoting a more abundant life among all people. 
A fresh and readable analysis of the phenomenon of good and evil over- 
simplified by a journalist, biographer, and Christian who proposes collective 
security, economic sanctions, and equality of trading opportunities as prin- 
ciples requisite to peace, without attempting to suggest implementation, 
and reminds the reader that all civilisations that failed to provide for 
mankind collapsed. 1 phe ed 


*Foop RELIEF FOR OCCUPIED Europe. By Dingle Foot, Edith M. 
Pye and Roy Walker. 1942. (London: National Peace Council. 
Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 13. 84" x 53’.. 24 pp. 9d.) 

The pamphlet is based on introductory addresses delivered at the Peace 
Aims Conference of the National Peace Council in March 1942. Mr. Foot, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare, explained 
the official policy in the matter of relief to occupied Europe and subsequently 
replied to the discussion. Miss Pye and Mr. Roy Walker set out the case 
for controlled relief even during the War. A. A. E, 


*PEACE Aims Documents, Nos. I, 2 and 3. (London: National 
Peace Council. 84’ x 5%’’.) 
1. Allied Peace Aims. Treaties and Agreements. 1942. (26 pp. 
6d.) 
2. Britain’s Peace Aims. 1942. (60 pp. 9d.) 
3. America’s Peace Aims. 1942. (46 pp. 9d.) 


These pamphlets, which will be most useful for reference purposes, con- 
tain collections of pronouncements on peace aims, Allied treaties and agree- 
ments, and texts of of extracts from speeches by British and United States 
Ministers and leading personalities. 


*AGENDA: A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF RECONSTRUCTION. Vol. I. 
No. 3. July 1942. (Oxford: Humphrey Milford, for the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 9?” x 6}. 95 pp. 6s.) 
The third number of Agenda, July 1942, contains articles by Professor 

Gilbert Murray on the Inevitable League ; Sir John Russell on Agriculture 

in Soviet Russia and Post-War Needs. Mr. R. B. McCallum considers the 

future of Information Services and sums up against the collection and giving 
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out of information by a Ministry of Information in peace time. Mr.C.R.S. 
Harris contributes some singularly enlightening thoughts on Reconstruction, 
and Mr. Schumacher deals with the vital problem of United States Foreign 
Trade Policy. Dr. E. J. Lindgren surveys Reconstruction Research Con- 
ducted in Britain by the European Allies and answers briefly some questions 
arising out of this survey. Agenda continues to make itself indispensable to 
those interested in problems of reconstruction. 


*THE Post-WAR INDUSTRIALIZATION OF CHINA. By H. D. Fong, Ph.D., 
Research Director and Professor, Nankai Institute of Economics, 
Nankai University, Chungking, China. 1942. (Washington, D.C. : 
National Planning Association. Planning Pamphlets Nos. 12-13. 
iii 92 pp. Map., biblio. 50 cents.) 

PeruApPs the greatest single obstacle to world prosperity and 
stability is the existence of a number of vast international ‘‘ depressed 
areas’’. They are the over-populated agrarian regions of China, India 
and the States of eastern and south-eastern Europe. Agriculture 
alone, however improved, cannot absorb or maintain their excess 
population. The industrialisation of these areas constitutes the prime 
task of international economic reconstruction. 

Dr. H. D. Fong, a distinguished Chinese economist, discusses the main 
economic problems facing post-war China in this comprehensive, compact 
study published as a pamphlet by N.P.A. ‘‘ A thorough-going survey of 
Chinese resources must precede scientific planning of large-scale develop- 
mental projects.” Accordingly a succinct survey and estimate of China’s 
mineral, agricultural and human resources is given in Chapter II. The 
interesting point that emerges is that, in spite of considerable over-population, 
‘* with densities higher than those recorded for similarly crowded agricultural 
regions either in India or in Japan... there has always been a great 
scarcity of industrial labour’’. Training of industrial workers presents, 
therefore, the first step towards industrialisation in China. Chapters III-V 
discuss ‘‘ Fields for China’s Post-war Industrialisation’’ and ‘‘ China’s 
War-time Industrial Achievements ’’, Estimates of foreign and local capital 
in China are given in Chapter VI. Unfortunately, loans for purposes of 
currency stabilisation are quite different from those which lead io real 
investment. The author is well aware that the estimates are ‘‘ necessarily 
unsatisfactory ’’; they are ‘‘ designed merely to provide a starting point for 
more mature consideration’. General principles of international co-opera- 
tion which must guide the post-war industrialisation in China, with an out- 
line of a China Reconstruction Finance Corporation conclude the study 

P. N. R.-R. 


*WINNING THE PEACE. By W. W. Ward. 1942. (London: Thor- 
sons. 63” x 4”. 63 pp. Is. 6d.) 

The author reviews some of the problems likely to confront us at the 
close of hostilities, such as food, overseas transport, re-housing, redistribu- 
tion of labour, re-establishment of the sources of raw supplies, national and 
international debts. He suggests, moreover, that the composition of the 
peace conference should be universal and not reserved merely to the belli- 
gerent Powers. Thus might be obviated the danger of the victors adopt- 
ing the réle of dictators and the vanquished affecting martyrdom, two 
potent ferments for another war. He argues in favour of a Federated 
Europe, and stresses the need for the same willingness to exert ourselves in 
carrying out post-war reconstruction as in winning the war. A better 
world demands a fight even when the war is over, and it will need courage, 
enthusiasm and skilful generalship. D. A. C. 


*GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY. By Samuel Courtauld. With a fore- 
word by J. M. Keynes. 1942. (London: Macmillan. 7} x 5”. 
iv + 32 pp. 6d.) 
The ideas and views of one of the most progressive-minded of British 
industrialists on post-war reconstruction and the future relations of Govern- 
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ment and industry have now been made available in pamphlet form, 
following the interest aroused in their publication in the Economic Journal 
of April 1942. E. W. 


*THE Woor INDusTRY IN WAR AND PEACE. By Dryden Brook. 
1942. (Fabian Research Series No. 65.) (London: Fabian Society 
and Gollancz. 83” x 5$”. 25 pp. 6d.) 


A study of the effects and extent of Government control and rational- 
isation in the British woollen industry during the war, and the case for 
continued social control and planning in the post-war period. E,W. 


*THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND WORLD ORDER. A Statement by the 
Commission of the Churches for International Friendship and Social 
Responsibility. With a Preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Chairman of the Commission. 1942. (London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 7} xX 43”. 29 pp. 4d.) 


This is a group study published under the authority of the Commission 
of the Churches for International Friendship and Social Responsibility, 
which, as is explained in a preface by the Archbishop ot Canterbury, ‘‘ con- 
sists of representatives of all the chief Christian communions in. Great 
Britain except the Roman Catholic ’’. On a foundation of ‘‘ basic religious 
affirmations ”’ and statements regarding the “‘ realities and requirements of 
human society’ it formulates the ‘‘ conditions of a new world order”, 
defines ‘‘ national and international responsibilities’? and outlines the 
“‘Church’s distinctive task”. Foremost among the “ conditions ’’, it places 
a. ‘‘common moral purpose”’, a possible content for which extremely 
difficult concept is suggested by the words “‘ readiness to admit the obliga- 
tion to mutual service on the part of nations and of individuals’’. While 
remaining on the ground of general principle it has much that is pertinent 
to say on the main secular themes of reconstruction, such as economic 
justice, relations with Russia and colonial systems. In regard to the 
“future of the Axis powers” it joins in equal condemnation a “ spirit of 
revenge’’ and ‘‘sentimentalism ’”’ (are they not close kin, both offspring of 
passion and unstable judgment ?). It hopes that the ‘‘ vigorous and rapidly 
growing Christian Churches’ of India and China may “ provide a most 
important medium of understanding between East and West ’’. 

JovaW. 


*CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION. By H. G. Wood. Professor of 
Theology in the University of Birmingham. 1942. (Cambridge : 
University Press. Current Problems Series No. 16. 7” x 4}”. 
iv +128 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

In summarising the argument of his book Professor Wood writes: ‘‘I 
suggested that while the scientific spirit was indispensable to recovery, the 
scientific attitude adopted by many scientists was not an adequate basis 
for culture and would not suffice to defend liberty, justice and mercy, 
however much it might strengthen love of truth. Then I examined the 
Marxist philosophy and suggested that while it could teach us something 
vital about justice, it could not guarantee us liberty, mercy or truth.” In 
these as in his other criticisms the author seldom fails to hit the mark. 
For the realisation in a ‘‘ Christian co-operative commonwealth ”’ of the 
‘second great commandment ”’, the need for planning is affirmed. Yet 
planning, though far-reaching, must not be all-inclusive, and personal 
humility in planners is essential. Internationally, ‘‘ the statesman and the 
ordinary citizen who are influenced by Christianity will seek to secure 
effective recognition for the moral obligations of States as members of the 
world-community ’’, . Vv. W 


*VARLDSEKONOMIN EFTER KRriGET. (World Economics after the 
War.) By Gustaf Cassel. 1941. (Stockholm: Kooperativa. 
73” X 5%”. 55 pp. Kr. 1.) 


Professor Cassel is a free-trader. After the signing of the Atlantic 
Charter the world is becoming re-accustomed to the idea of free trade. 
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The author advocates the unrestricted movement of capital after the war 
in order that the devastated countries may have the benefit of foreign 
loans. A.S. 


*WHAT IT WILL BE LIKE IN THE NEW BritAIn. By Richard Acland. 
1942. (London: Gollancz. 73” x 5”. 185 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Sir Richard Acland forecasts for Britain a New Order of Common Owner- 
ship (not to be confused with Communism). Pre-requisite to the establish- 
ment of this is a new social atmosphere in which the motive of self-interest 
is subordinated to the motive of service, The author offers one set of answers 
to the problems likely to arise, and outlines the machinery of the new 
system. 


*ANGLO-AMERICAN UNION AS A NUCLEUS OF WORLD FEDERATION. 
By George Catlin. Sometime Professor of Politics in Cornell 
University, U.S.A.; Hon. Professor of the University of Kansas 
City. Federal Tracts No. 8. 1942. (London: Macmillan. 7}” 
x5". 40pp. 6d.) 

Stresses the urgency of making a beginning towards the ultimate object 
of world federation. In presenting the case for Anglo-American union at 
this initial stage the author deprecates as unhealthy the ‘‘ dearth of informa- 
tion and concurrent lack of interest in English-speaking experiments ’’. 


*A WoRD ON THE FUTURE TO BriITISH SociALists. Issued by a 
Committee of the Fabian Society. Tvact Series No. 256. -1942. 
(London: Fabian Society. 84’ x 53’. 24 pp. 6d.) 

Intended as an adjunct to the Labour Party’s Interim Report on the 
question of post-war policy, this pamphlet draws attention to certain con- 
ditions arising out of Great Britain’s changed world situation. It outlines 
a new economic structure for Britain and recommends the unification of 
Europe under a common Covenant with enough central power to secure the 
adoption of a common plan. 


*FIvE PoINTS FOR AFRICA. By Margaret Wrong, Secretary, Inter- 
national Committee on Christian Literature for Africa. 1942. 
(London : Edinburgh House Press. 7}’’ x 42”. 150pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Miss Wrong relates social and economic conditions in Africa to the 
Five Points propounded in 1940 by English Church leaders in their endorse- 
ment of the basic principles laid down by Pope Pius XII for che ordering of 
international life. The book includes a bibliography and suggested questions 
for further discussion of the subject. 


*ALTERNATIVE TO CHAOS.. By Andrew G. Elliot. 1942. (London: 
Thorsons. 63’ x 4”. 64 pp.. Is. 6d.) 
The author contemplates a World Union of States operated in the 


beginning through a World Union Peace Plan which should have a limitation 
of time enforcement of, possibly, ten years. 


*WAR AND THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS OF PEACE.. By William 
Brown, D.M.(Oxon.), D.Sc.(Lond.), F.R.C.P. Wilde Reader in 
Mental Philosophy and Director of the Institute of Experimental 
Psychology in the University of Oxford. 1942. (London: Black. 
72" x 54”. viii +143 pp. Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 

A new edition of Dr. Brown’s familiar work on the psychology of inter- 
national relations and the psychological aspects of Nazi Germany (pub- 
lished in 1939 under the title of War and Peace.: Essays in Psychological 

Analysis). In. three important new chapters the author examines the 

philosophy and psychology of the Nazi State, the psychological’ factors 

which lead to war, and the psychological conditions of peace. 
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*A CREED FOR FREE MEN. A Study of Loyalties. By William Adams 

Brown. 1942. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
74" X 5". 123 pp. 55.) 

A distinguished American thinker discusses the needs, the dangers and 


the possibilities of democracy and the contribution which the Christian 
faith and the Christian Church could make to a democratic society. 





*A CoMMON FAITH OR SynTHEsIS. By J. B. Coates. Foreword by 
John Macmurray. 1942. (London: Allen and Unwin. 7}” x 
5. 146 pp. 6s.) 

In attempting to state the synthesis which must be the basis of a new 
“common faith”’, to define the structural principles of the needed new 
world order, Mr. Coates calls for a ‘‘ religio-political movement ’’ capable of 
inspiring unity in the forces of progress. 


*SCHOOL FOR WAR. By George Sava. 1942. (London: Faber. 
74" X 5". 175 pp. 6s.) 


Scientific dissection of the psychological technique which schooled 
Germany for war and contributed to our own unpreparedness. Sava 
asserts that major psychological blunders continue to be made, that ‘‘ we 
under-estimate material resources because we do not understand the psycho- 
logical ones we have to face’’. Propaganda is in many ways as important 
as guns. 


*EDUCATION FOR Democracy. A’ Report Presented to the Fabian 
Society. By Margaret Cole. 1942. (London: Allen and Unwin 
and the Fabian Society. 7}’’ x 43”. 7o pp. 2s.) 

Stresses the necessity for conscious, purposeful and continuous education 


for every citizen, and propounds seven essentials for an educational system 
appropriate for a modern democratic society. 


*REBUILDING Europe. The Views of Allied Statesmen as Recorded 
in a Series of Interviews in the Sunday Times by Valentine Hey- 
wood. With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M.C., 
M.P. 1942. (London: Cassell. 7} x 43”. viii+ 49pp. Is. 6d.) 

Comments on various questions pertinent to future European settle- 
ment. Count Raczynski discusses the key position of Poland, M. Tsouderos 
planned national economy, M.. Bech the rights of small nations, Dr. 
Gerbrandy ‘Back to League Principles’, M. Pierlot ‘Security First’, Mr. 
Nygaardsvold ‘ Alternatives to Neutrality’, Dr. Nintchitch. ‘ World Peace 
Indivisible’, and Dr. Bene ‘ World Basis for Peace’. 


GENERAL 


*ArL OuR Tomorrows. By Douglas Reed. 1942. (London: Cape. 

8” x 64’. 336 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

INSANITY ABOUNDING. Reply to a Prophet not quite At Home. By 
' Francis Weiss. 1942. (London: Blandford Press. 7}” x 5”. 

I2I pp. 35s. 6d.) 

In the present state of paper shortage, space will not allow a 
reviewer to do more than catalogue some of the miscellaneous objects 
of Mr. Reed’s aversion. The black-out, the Ministry of Information 
and the building it occupies, the B.B.C.—which is simultaneously 
criticised for neglecting Shakespeare and giving too much of him, the 
Honours List, cricket and field sports, the conscription of veterans 
and the exemption of ‘‘ war efforteers’’, Nazis, Jews, Municheers and 
an alleged “‘ dead hand’’, which is held, inter alia, responsible for 
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preserving Hess from the fate of a spy and suppressing the facts about 
his mission. His invective suffers in effectiveness from this diffusion, 
as well as from its sustained bitterness and the author’s irritating 
predilection for cheap puns—such as “ Holy acrimony, bored and 
lodging ’’, or “‘the Dame-ing of the Shrew’’. There comes a point 
when the average reader leaves off thinking ‘‘ there may be some- 
thing in it’’, and tends to attribute the whole thing to Mr. Reed’s 
jaundiced attitude to life. Confronted with so unpalatable and cor- 
rosive a medicine, one inevitably does one’s best to persuade oneself 
that the diagnosis is erroneous and the treatment consequently un- 
necessary. The indictment defeats its purpose, and arouses an 
irresistible temptation to champion the defendants. 

This is a pity, for many will feel that Mr. Reed hits the bull’s-eye 
on some of his miscellaneous targets. Had he concentrated his fire 
on one or two, the marker might have credited him with a respectable 
score. 

The title of the book holds out a promise of constructive discussion 
of things to come, but in fact only the third part, from page 240, even 
claims to be devoted to ‘‘ times future’’, and this part is actually 
almost as exclusively engrossed with the errors of past and present as 
the rest of the volume. Chapter 7 of this part, indeed, gives ‘“‘a 
brief history of the next war’’, but even this turns out to be mainly 
a device for repeating the charges brought in respect of the present 
one. The only novelty lies in the new weapons invented by the 
author’s imagination—“ subterrines ’’, which burrow at express speed 
beneath the soil of whole continents, except when countered by 
“‘biters’’ like gigantic mole-traps, and ‘‘ bomb-divers’’ who march 
across the bed of the Channel.. The British Empire, we are proud to 
note, has meanwhile extended its bounds to include most of the 
planets in the solar system, which have become accessible and habitable 


by 1980! 


The best feature of Mr. Weiss’s book is the title, with its ingenious 
combination of three of Mr. Reed’s. We look forward to a spirited 
counter-attack, but are disappointed. The author objects to Mr. 
Reed’s anti-Semitism, but is otherwise surprisingly in agreement with 
him. Most of the little volume, indeed, seems to have forgotten its 
ostensible object, and consists merely of a pleasantly written account 
of its author’s experiences in Hungary, Germany and Great Britain, 
and other European countries, during the inter-war period. 


AND HELL FOLLOWED. By Odette Keun. 1942. (London: Con- 
stable. 7} x 5”. 296pp. 8s. 6d.) 

A REALLY excellent and thrilling account of the Phoney Peace, 
the Phoney War, the West European Blitzkrieg, and the Battle of 
Britain. Madame Keun, who is mainly Dutch, remorselessly exposes 
the cowardice and perfidies of democratic statesmen (especially British) 
and the complacency and moral laziness of their peoples (especially 
British); they made war inevitable by running away from it, and 
then nearly lost it. 

For the most part Madame Keun’s criticisms are only too well 
grounded in morality and common sense; occasionally one may ques- 
tion her judgment. With staunch intellectual integrity she refuses 
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to gloss her previous adverse judgment on the Soviet system; but 
indignation about Finland blinds her to the disastrous consequences 
had we fought Russia. V.R. 


AND THE FLoops CAME. War-time reminiscences. A conclusion to 
Come What May. By Arnold Lunn. 1942. (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 8?” x 5}. 237 pp. I5s.) 


A BOOK about conversations with Roman Catholics becomes a 
trifle wearing to those not professing that Faith; but Mr. Lunn’s 
Church comes out well. The author’s account of war-time experiences 
is much like others, nor are his reflections particularly original; never- 
theless, he reasons honestly and moderately, and his book forces one 
to think seriously about the bearing of religion and fundamental 
decency upon the struggle against Nazism and upon the nature of our 
own democratic ideas. 

Ireland’s unsettled controversies seem too remote from the course 
of history to arouse much enthusiasm to-day; but just one half of 
the book deals with the ideals and prejudices of Americans, which 
will be all-important for winning the peace. Father Coughlin and 
Colonel Lindbergh are enjoyably debunked. V. R. 


My Goopness—My Passport! By Lella Secor Florence. 1942. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. Cr. 8vo. 218 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR and Mrs. Sargant Florence, in Egypt when Italy 
entered the war, travelled unwillingly to the United States, where 
they obtained with difficulty their passports to return to England. 
Passports, therefore, are at the root of the whole book. 

The sight of avoidable poverty, ignorance, undemocratic social 
habits, or unequal status for women rouses Mrs. Sargant Florence’s 
reforming ire; much of the book, therefore, is a discussion of what is 
amiss in Egypt, the United States and England. An exasperated 
enthusiast can be dull reading, but Mrs. Florence is saved by a lively 
sense of fun. There is valuable material about the attitude of 
Americans towards intervention, before Pearl Harbour. Vs 


*DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1938. Vol. 1. Edited 
by Monica Curtis. 1942. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 9}’’ x 6}’. xvii+ 518 pp. 35s. 


The publication of another volume in the annual series of Documents on 
Inéernational Affairs is indeed welcome. Only those who are concerned with 
writing, or providing information, on international affairs will realise how 
long awaited and indispensable it is; or quite how difficult must have been 
the task of selection which faced the new editor, Miss Monica Curtis. The 
Far Eastern section contains some especially important documents, and is 
preceded by a most useful summary which also sets them against their 
proper background. Subsequent]events have]given particular value to the 
section on Anglo-Irish Relations. H. G. L. 


Diptomatic PETREL. By Sir Thomas Hohler. 1942. (London: 
Murray. 8?” x 53”. xiii+ 246 pp. Illus. 15s.) 
The author served in Turkey, Egypt, Russia, Japan, Abyssinia, Mexico 
and the U.S.A. during 1895-1918, and his tours of duty coincided with 
critical events in these countries, 
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He enlivens an amusing account of his personal experiences by a wealth 
of anecdote, but does not attempt a critical survey of international politics, 
ol heaas CF 


I’vE Livep ANOTHER YEAR. By Eric Baume. 1942. (London: 


Harrap. 8vo. 212 pp. 9s. 6d.) 

The passing impressions in diary form of even so skilled a journalist as 
Mr. Baume must necessarily be of a somewhat ephemeral character. Mr. 
Baume is frank enough to emphasise on occasion that his first impressions 
(when he remembers them) have changed. Compared with Repington’s 
diary of the 1914-18 war, Mr. Baume’s is at once more vital and less artificial, 
Mr. Baume rightly includes in this volume a reprint of his striking broadcast 
on August 31st, 1941. C. W. C. 


PAMPHLET AND BOOKLET SERIES 


*BEHIND THE HEADLINES. Vol. 2. (Toronto: Published jointiy by 


the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the Canadian 

Association for Adult Education. 8’ x 5’. 24 pp. 10 cents.) 

No. 3. Canada Tomorrow: Canada and the Post-war World. 
Part One. By R. O. MacFarlane. 

No. 4. Blueprints for a New World: Canada and the Post-war 
World. Part Two. By R. O. MacFarlane. 

No. 5. Beginning at the End: Canada and the Post-war World. 
Part Three. By R. O. MacFarlane. 

No. 6. Consider the Record. By Gwendolen M. Carter. 

No. 8. An Anglo-American Economic Policy. 


The three pamphlets on Canada and the Post-war World attempt an 
examination of the problems : What are Canada’s interests in the post-war 
world? What are the possible types of international organisation which 
might be set up, and which of these would best suit the interests of Cana- 
dians? How would each of these types of organisation work? What 
possibilities does each offer for a better world? And finally, what can 
Canada do towards achieving the best possible form of world organisation? 

Consider the Record is a clear and balanced account of Canada’s League 
record. From past experience it concludes that Canada should in the 
future (a) practise an international policy of full collective security and 
co-operation; (b) be the ‘‘ lynch-pin ” of the Anglo-Saxon nations; (c) pre- 
sent in her home policy the example of (i) a unified nation built on two 
races; (ii) a distinctive civilisation side by side with the largest of Anglo- 
Saxon countries. 

No. 8 in this series is a reprint, under the aegis of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs and the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
of the recent ‘‘broadsheet”’ on Anglo-American Economic Policy published 
in England by P.E.P. 


*UNLESS WE PLAN Now. Handbooks for Discussion Groups. +1942. 


(London: Published for the Association for Education in Citizen- 
ship by the English Universities Press. Nos. 1-4. 64” x 4}”. 
24 pp. 34.) 
1. How to Lead Discussion Groups. With a Bibliography of 
Books on Contemporary Affairs. By E. M. Hubback, M.A. 
2. The Democratic Idea. By Francis Williams. 
3. Is Britain a Democracy? By Frank Hardie. 
4. Our Towns. By Elizabeth E. Halton. 
This simply written series is yet not too simplified in approach for the 


purpose aimed at—that of providing minimum basic material for use by 
the many discussion groups born of the newly vigorous spirit of inquiry 
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wealth engendered by the war. The major part of No. 1 of the series is devoted 
olitics, to an excellent classified bibliography which group members and readers 
in general will find a competent guide to some detailed understanding of the 
contemporary scene, its problems and the various plans for their solution. 
ndon : Nos. 2 and 3 define the problems and responsibilities of democracy, with 
: special reference to the democratic idea as expressed in Great Britain, 
and No. 4 serves to open discussion on the replanning of Britain’s towns 
alist as when peace permits reconstruction to begin. This pamphlet also has a 
ir: Mr. useful bibliography. 
ressions 
ngton’s *WARTIME SURVEY SERIES. By Alexander McLeish. 1940-42. (Lon- 
brit don : World Dominion Press. 5} x 73”. 9d.) 
Vv. C. No.1. A Racial Melting Pot: Religionin Malaya. 1940. 27 pp. 
No. 2. A Christian Archipelago: Religion in the Philippines. 
Rev. ed. I94I. 30 pp. 
No. 3. Today in Thailand (Siam). 1942. 26 pp. 
tly by No. 4. Burma: Christian Progress to the Invasion. 1942. 
nadian 28 pp. 
its.) Reports on the work of missions abroad by the Survey Editor of the 
World. World Dominion Press. 
st-war *WoRLD Issues. 1942. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 42” x 
| 74". 24 pp. 3d.) 
World. | No. 9. The Colonies. By Margery Perham. And “ The Colonial 
Future,”’ reprinted from The Times. 
No. 10. Japan Today. ByC. J. Stranks. 

Miss Perham’s stimulating essay on British colonial policy touches 
npt an briefly on the results of past methods and on the problems with which it is 
ost-war now faced. The Times leading article of March 14th, 1942, in discussing 

which the two articles by Miss Perham which appeared in that journal, warns us 
f Cana- that ‘‘the future lines of colonial policy are being struck out now, in the 
What furnace of war; and the form which they take will probably determine 
at can the future development of the colonial territories for many years to come ”’. 
tion? 
Learis Mr. Stranks gives an interesting sketch of Japan, concluding with a 
in the chapter on the position of Japanese Christians. 
ty and 
re- a 
() pr THE WAR AND STRATEGY 
lo- F : ° ° ae 
Ant *BLOCKADE BY AIR: The Campaign Against Axis Shipping. By 
stitute J. M. Spaight, C.B., C.B.E., Late Principal Assistant Secretary, 
ication, Air Ministry. 1942. (London: Bles. Demy 8vo. 159 pp. 
lished Illus. ros. 6d.) 

_Mr. Sraicut advocates ruthless “‘ sink-at-sight ’’ warfare on Axis 
+1942. shipping. He recounts the successes already gained by the Royal Air 
itizen- Force in attacks on enemy ships, and shows step by step, in the logical 
x 4h". and graphic fashion which makes his books on air matters so con- 

vincing, how in the intensified action of the “air corsairs’’ is a 
f massive key to victory. He meets the accusation of “ frightfulness ”’ 
hy 0 : ee ; ates m 
% with a clear eye; ‘‘ nothing less than totalitarian methods will suffice 
when we are engaged in a totalitarian war’’. He has no tenderness 
towards neutral nations who are being bullied by Germany to do her 
bidding, and points out that the traditional rules regulating the 
conduct of belligerents towards neutrals were framed without regard 
for the “ a 
use by to these new developments. They were based on assumptions which 


inquiry 





no longer apply; for example, that a neutral State is able to maintain 
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its neutrality. Says Mr. Spaight: ‘‘ We must go all out for a scorch- 
ing of the narrow seas. We must establish a veritable reign of terror 
in them.’’ It is always possible for neutral vessels to avoid such 
areas, which would be declared dangerous to shipping by the Royal 
Navy. 

The basis of Mr. Spaight’s policy is the ever-growing aeroplane 
production of the United Nations. ‘‘ Never, in all our history, shall 
we have been in such a favourable position to grind Europe to powder 
in the mills of a huge blockade as we shall be in 1943.’’ Indeed, the 
case is so clear that Mr. Spaight’s conclusions must surely have 
occurred to the Air Staff, and the War Cabinet. A similar realisation 
three years ago might well have already decided the war in Europe; 
for month after month we allowed shipping supplying the Axis to 
travel the narrow seas without the forthright intervention of bomb 
and torpedo. F. HANDLEY PAGE. 


*DEATH AT My HEELS. By David Walker. 1942. (London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 8?’ x 52”. 256pp. 16s.) 
Tuis is the kind of vivid first-hand record to which future historians 


of the Balkan tragedy in this war will be heavily indebted. No. 


better account, I think, has yet appeared of the bombing of Belgrade, 
the magnificent stand of Greek soldiers and civilians in the Epirus 
Mountains, or of the incredible imbroglio of Roumanian politics, before 
and after Carol. I will not spoil the future reader’s interest in this 
book by any further references, but I hope it will have many readers 
so as to increase our general understanding of the background of the 
present situation from Belgrade to Varna. Mr. Walker pays generous 
and well-deserved tribute to the fine generation of war correspondents 
to which he belongs. The comparisons drawn between the journalist’s 
efficiency in getting and interpreting the news and the diplomat’s 
failure to avert the present German stranglehold on South-Eastern 
Europe is invidious and striking. It is pleasant in such a grim 
chronicle to read of the Italians’ courtesy to the British prisoners of 
war from Yugoslavia, and their magnanimous release of journalists, 
_ such as Mr. Walker, who could claim no diplomatic privileges. 


*THE GREEK MIRACLE. By ‘“ Athenian’’. Translated and with a 
foreword by David Walker. 1942. (London: Chapman and Hall. 


74" x 5”. 144 pp. Map. 6s.) 

TuIs is a useful recapitulation of the details of the Greek cam- 
paign. It is not, however, a first-hand account, but is mostly com- 
piled from the foreign Press, and therefore lacks the tang of personal 
observation which stamps David Walker’s Death at My Heels. 
Though no praise can be too high for the valour and determination of 
the Greeks in their struggle against the Axis in 1941, I am inclined 
to believe that the ‘‘ Balance Sheet ’’ of the Greek campaign as set 
down here considerably over-rates the value of this campaign in the 
general strategy of the war at the time. For example, how can it be 
said that the Greek resistance ‘‘ contributed to the downfall of Italy”’, 
in view of the fact that Italy is still substantially in the war? And 
surely the subsequent course of the war in Russia should make one 
pause before attributing too much importance to the six weeks lost 
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by Germany in the spring of 1941 before attacking Russia» Campaign 

followed upon campaign with such rapidity in this Second World 

War that it would be extremely helpful if similar handbooks to this 

were available to refresh our memories of each of them. I suggest, 

however, that a final analysis of the separate bits in the large and very 

complicated puzzle of world war strategy should be postponed pending | 
far more complete knowledge than is now available. C. G. 


*FROM THE LAND OF SILENT PEOPLE. By Robert St. John. 1942. 
(London: Harrap. 83?” x 53’. 264 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE author, claiming modestly to be a reporter, sets down his 
experiences as Associated Press correspondent in the Balkans, and 
describes the events after the march of the Germans against Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. It is a realistic description of modern total war, 
comparable in many parts with Knut Hamsiin’s stark description of 
hunger. 

We are made to feel the savage bombing of Belgrade, already 
declared an open city, the murderous bombing of Greek towns, Patras, 
Corfu, Argos, Corinth, towns rich in cultural associations. The author’s 
veritable odyssey to escape the advancing Germans gains in piquancy, 
in that he sails in waters so aptly described by Homer. 

Yet he finds amusing incidents on the way, like the appropriation 
of the room of the British Military Attaché in an hotel in Sarajevo. 
The savage horror of it all, however, pervades the book, which it is 
hoped will be read and remembered when the day of reckoning comes. 

H. M. Bostanpjis. 


*WinGs OVER OLympus. The Story of the Royal Air Force in Libya 
and Greece. By T. H. Wisdom. 1942. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8” x 5}. 229 pp. Illus. Mapend papers. gs.) 

This book gives a thrilling, first-hand account of air war under the very 
worst conditions—as the author puts it, ‘‘a war fought by two men and a 
boy and a flying hearse’’. The story begins with the first air encounters 
over the Western Desert, but it is mainly a personal record of the epic 
struggle of a few squadrons, with mainly out-of-date machines and inadequate 
airfields, against a numerically superior enemy in Greece, and later in Crete. 
Into the telling of this gallant story Mr. Wisdom has put all the vigour and 
dash which before the war distinguished him as an experienced racing 
motorist. C. M. C. 


*THE Fatt or [Taian East Arrica. By Eric Rosenthal. 1942. 
(London: Hutchinson. 7} x 5”. 88 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

A popular account, compiled from official sources, of the East African 
campaign viewed as an aspect of South Africa’s war effort. The writer 
does not appear to have been an eye-witness, and the corroborative detail 
occasionally fails to convince, as in the reference to the ‘‘ great quays and 
wharves ” of Assab. L. M. 


PEARL Harpour. By Blake Clark. 1942. (London: Lane. Cr. 
8vo. Illus. 75 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THIS small book is a first-class piece of reporting. If all his stories 
are true, and many of them are thrilling, both the personnel of the 
American armed forces and the civilian population behaved with 
exemplary courage and coolness, when they realised what was hap- 
pening. The author unfortunately gives us no hint as to how the 
Surprise was achieved; that it was complete is best proved by his 
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story of the unarmed bomber group which flew in from the mainland 
while the battle was in progress. A book well worth reading. 
EDWARD AINGER. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


*THE MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION. By James Burnham. 1942. (New 
York [1941] and London: Putnam. 83” x 53’. 271 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuis book, published in England in May 1942, had already created 

a deep impression in America on its first issue in 1941. The author, 
a member of the department of philosophy in New York University, 
explains and interprets his theory—that the control of the world is 
passing into the hands of the managers, that capitalism has virtually 
lost its power and will be replaced, not by socialism, but by the rule 
of the administrators in business and government—and predicts the 
new world structure to which these changes must lead. 

The chapter which presents the case against socialism assuming 
control of industry in its modern complex form gives us also the key 
to the identity of the managers. Power must eventually rest in the 
hands of those who can control and organise the productive machine— 
the possessors of administrative or technical skill—and in the author’s 
view the form of society in which they will be the governing class is 
already becoming apparent. EDMUND WALLER. 


*LABOUR CONDITIONS IN WAR CONTRACTS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO CANADA, GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 1942. 
(Montreal: International Labour Office. London: King and 
Staples. International Labour Office Studies and Reports, Series D. 


No. 23. 9}” xX 6”. iv+59pp. 25c.; Is.) 

This comparative survey of the measures taken by the governments of 
the three countries reviewed to regulate wages, hours and working con- 
ditions for persons employed under Government contracts shows that 
‘there is an increasing tendency to emphasise the efficiency, as distinct 
from the protective, aspect of labour clauses’”’ in such contracts, whose 
significance indeed is more and more merged in wider aspects of general 
policy; in Canada, for example, the policy of price control, and in Great 
Britain, the policy embodied in the Essential Work Order of aK <. 

. G. B. 


*VESTED INTERESTS OR COMMON PooL? By Nicholas E. H. Daven- 
port. 1942. (London: Gollancz. 8” x 5”. 183 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
In a vigorous onslaught on current British policies for waging total 
war, in which he strikes out energetically, and more or less impartially, on 
all sides, against capitalist monopolies, trade union exclusiveness and Civil 
Service bureaucracy, Mr. Davenport leaves himself only a few pages in 
which to relate his positive proposals to the problems of most interest to 
the student of international. relations. He insists that ‘‘no amount of 
domestic planning can bring us economic salvation if world trade is not also 
planned ”, and denounces the gold-standard system as ‘‘ wicked ’’; but 
apart from a sketchy outline of machinery to permit debits on international 
account to be written off at regular intervals, the idea of uniting ‘‘ inter- 
national finance with common sense and international trade with equity” 
is not expounded in a way which facilitates criticism. A. G. B. 


*PRICE CONTROLINCANADA. Compiled by Kenneth R. Wilson. _194I. 
(Ottawa: Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Booklet No. I. 
7%" x 54'.. 40 pp. Gratis.) 

This pamphlet explains in simple terms the reasons for war-time price 
control in Canada and the methods adopted for placing a “‘ ceiling ” on all 
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prices in October 1941. The policy then announced is in some respects 
more systematic and comprehensive than the corresponding policy of Great 
Britain, and its later developments and repercussions will accordingly 
present much of the greatest interest to the economic historian. 

A. G. B. 


BRITISH TRADE AND INDUsTRY. A Survey of Past Achievements 
and Future Prospects. 1942. (London: Country Life. 144” x 
g?”. 332 pp. Illus. Mapend papers. {1 Is. od.) 

This survey has been published more especially for publicity purposes 
in South America and is bilingual (English and Spanish). Throughout it 
has delightful illustrations, including many colour plates by well-known 
artists. Each section is written by an expert on the special subject con- 
cerned, and the whole gives a comprehensive record of the creative efforts 
of British trade and industry in the past, and during the present world 
conflict. It is emphasised that in discussing the great possibilities for the 
future nothing is suggested that conflicts with British undertakings con- 
cerning the use of Lease-Lend supplies. Readers, particularly those over- 
seas, should find the survey a most instructive publication. 

D. P. ETLINGER. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: OF NATIONS 


*THE BRITISH COLONIAL Empire. By W. E. Simnett. 1942. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 249 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE primary purpose of Major Simnett’s book is to provide the 
general reading public with authentic information about the British 
Colonial Empire in a handy and readable form. His knowledge of 
many of the colonies is evidently first-hand, and as editor of The 
Crown Colonist he is familiar with colonial problems. Problems 
common to many, if not to all, of the colonies—nutrition and health, 
pests and erosion, education and political advance—are briefly dis- 
cussed. The space allotted to individual colonies hardly permits of 
more than the most summary sketch of their acquisition and history, 
government and economic resources. The history tends to suffer by 
this compression and to become misleading, or even inaccurate, ¢.g., 
in the statements that the Straits Settlements were ‘ placed under 
the Government of India in 1826’’, that Aden “ appeared of little 
value or importance’ when it was ceded in 1839, and that the dis- 
appearance of the Danes and Dutch from the Gold Coast was the result 
of ‘‘an internecine struggle’. However, such slips do not seriously 
affect the usefulness of a book written for the husy man of affairs 
rather than for the student of history or of colonial policy. On the 
facts of to-day (or rather yesterday, for the references to Malaya 
reflect the facts, or opinions, of 1941) Major Simnett is a well-informed 
and reliable guide. A bibliography at the end might perhaps have 
been more stringently selective; but it is a pity that it omits the two 
most striking criticisms of British policy in Kenya—the works of 
Norman Leys and McGregor Ross. W. P. MorreELt. 


*THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER AND DOMINION StaTus. By K. C. 
Wheare. Second edition. 1942. (London: Oxford University 
Press. Cr. 8vo. xvi -}- 328 pp. 10s.) 

Tuts is the second edition, reprinted photographically from cor- 
rected sheets of the first edition of 1938, of a very useful book by 

Mr. Wheare on the connection between Dominion status and the 
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Statute of Westminster. An account of the relation between law and 
convention is given, together with a statement of Dominion status in 
1926 and of the special case of the Irish Free State. In this edition 
the chief alteration of view concerns Section 2 of the Statute. He 
inclines to the wider interpretation of the section; this is consistent 
with the view, taken by the British Government and the Governments 
of the Dominions, that the Constitution of Eire, as adopted in 1937, 
is consonant with the retention of membership of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, though such a position has no attraction for Mr. 
de Valera, who is chiefly responsible for the Constitution. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF DoMINION Status. By Gwen Neuen- 
dorff, M.A.,Ph.D. 1942. (London: Allenand Unwin. vi + 379 pp. 
Demy 8vo: 18s.) 


TuIs is an interesting and useful book. It deals primarily with 
Canada, but is not confined narrowly to that Dominion. The author 
discusses the evolution of Dominion status in two themes—the 
Governor-Generalship of Canada, and the Development of Canadian 
Nationalism. I think she is more successful in the former. There 
she is dealing with an office which has not been systematically dis- 
cussed so fully and clearly before. Her exposition will be of great 
value to the student. The book should be read in conjunction with 
Dr. H. V. Evatt’s The King and his Dominion Governors. There is a 
certain amount of unnecessary repetition here and there. One is 
tempted to say, too, that there is a little crudity in the composition 
and the argument, which is perhaps inevitable in a study of an almost 
untouched subject. This is particularly noticeable in the discussion 
of theoretical issues, and shows itself most perhaps in the section 
entitled ‘‘ Preface on the Inevitability of the Evolution of Dominion 
Status’’. None the less, the book should be read by any one who 
wishes to make more than a superficial study of Dominion status. 

K. C. WHEARE. 


*THE QUEST FOR SECURITY IN NEW ZEALAND. By W. B. Sutch. 
(Penguin Special.) 1942. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 


74° + 42”. 160 pp. 9d. 

Dr. Sutcnu’s “ Penguin Special ’’ is an important contribution to 
the work of the school of Dominion historians who have in recent 
years, and especially in New Zealand, more and more abandoned the 
old-style chronicle method which characterised much of the writings 
of their predecessors, and instead applied themselves to the task of 
describing the social and economic movements which make the history 
of their countries significant for the rest of the world. It will be a 
useful antidote for readers, whether in New Zealand or elsewhere, 
who may still be disposed to look at the history of that country 
through rose-tinted spectacles. Dr. Sutch’s anxiety to ‘‘ debunk” 
the excessive optimism of some of his fellow-countrymen induces him 
to suggest, indeed, that the people of New Zealand have throughout 
the last century been engaged in a continuous and desperate struggle 
to attain social security in the face of resistance from selfish and 
short-sighted men, which was overcome only by the formation of the 
present Government in 1935. Some readers whose fathers and grand- 
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fathers lived through the recurrent crises in New Zealand of which 
Dr. Sutch speaks without either being plunged into desperate poverty 
or joining the ranks of the privileged who stubbornly resisted reform 
will have difficulty in recognising this picture. It is important to 
insist that New Zealand was never a paradise where social insurance 
was quite unnecessary, but equally it was not the morass of misery 
which Dr. Sutch sometimes seems to suggest. 


*NEwW ZEALAND Now. By Oliver Duff. (New Zealand Centennial 
Series, XIII.) 1941. (Wellington, N.Z.: Department of Internal 
Affairs. 54%” x 8}. xii+ 127 pp. Illus. 5s.) 


An impression of the life and people of New Zealand written in a vivid style. 


THE FRENCH CANADIANS TopAy. By Wilfrid Bovey. Adapted and 
abridged for Penguin Books by George Buxton. 1942. (Harmonds- 
worth: Penguin Books. Penguin Special. .7'’ x 4}. I59pp. 9d.) 

An admirable example of compression, which should go far to dispel 
the ignorance of the majority of English-speaking people of French Cana- 
dians. This powerful section of the Canadian population which is still 
exclusively French in habit, thought and language is politically, socially 
and economically one of thé most interesting and important elements in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. E. BURSTALL. 


THE Foor’s Procress. Aspects of British Civilisation in Action. 
By Rom Landau. 1942. (London: Faber. Cr. 8vo. 112 pp. 
5s.) 

It is the thesis of this book that those characteristics of the British 
people which are incomprehensible to other nations proceed from the roots 
of their nature and history and are the source of their practical achievement. 
The author is especially happy in his interpretation of that incapacity for 
self-advertisement which some friends of Britain deplore in these days 
when greatness is expected to make a big noise. Whilst Mr. Landau seems 
right in stressing the emphasis on character rather than intellect, he perhaps 
inclines to exaggerate the folly of his Fool. H. D. OAKELEY. 


MODERN ENGLAND, 1885-1939 : A History of My Own Times. By Sir 
J.A.R. Marriott. Ist ed. 1934; 2nd ed. revised and enlarged 1941. 
(London: Methuen. 83” x 53”. xix -+569pp. 7maps. 2Is.) 


This new edition makes some corrections and brings the narrative from 
1932 to 1939; but the new pages are few. 


*BRITAIN IN THE WoRLD Front. By R. Palme Dutt. June 1942. 
(London : Lawrence and Wishart. 5” x 7}. 212 pp. 5s.) 


The Editor of the Labour Monthly argues the need for the opening of a 
Second Front in Western Europe. 


EUROPE 


*THE TWILIGHT OF FRANCE: A Journalist’s Chronicle 1933-1940. 
By Alexander Werth. Edited and with an Introduction by D. W. 
Brogan. 1942. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 8’ x 5}$’. xxiv 
+ 394 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

*FRANCE STILL Lives. By “‘ Michael”. 1942. (London: Lindsay 
Drummond. 84” x 53’. 239 pp. Illus. 6s. paper, Ios. 6d. 
cloth.) ; 


As Professor Brogan points out in an admirable introduction to 
The Twilight of France,.the Third Republic died of a ‘“ vacuum of 
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authority ’’. Mr. Werth’s book concerns mainly those who created 
this vacuum, the politicians, journalists, haute bourgeoisie, who now 
hold sway in that ‘home of decrepit invalids’’, Vichy, or in the 
temporary “‘Gau’’ of Paris. Yet the real France is not forgotten, 
and some of the best chapters are those in which Mr. Werth describes 
the stay-in strikes of 1936 (where the ‘‘ dangerous revolutionaries ”’ 
at Renault’s broke the strike in order to enjoy their three-days 
Whitsun holiday!) ; his conversations with ‘‘ Messieurs les électeurs ’’— 
from yokels to municipal pundits—in different parts of France; his 
experience of political leagues for ‘‘ regeneration ’’, where pro-Hitler 
aristocrats jostled with thugs who, it was considered, were a necessary 
element of all such movements. 

Mr. Werth’s remarkable political flair made him single out precisely 
those persons and events whose true significance became generally 
clear only later. He deals with the riots of February 6th; with 
Laval’s appeasement of Mussolini; ‘with the remilitarisation of the 
Rhineland and the death of Locarno; with the illegalities whereby 
de la Roque, Doriot, Maurras (through Action Frangatse), the Chiappe 
family (through Gringoire), the ‘‘ two hundred families ’’ (through the 
Cagoulards) sought to create “‘ order’’; with Blum’s over-timid foreign 
policy; with the Right’s ‘‘ better Hitler than the Front Populaire ’’; 
with Munich. . . . And he shows the logical conclusion in the divisions 
to-day. On the one hand, those who say, like Maurras (Candide, 
January 15th, 1941), that “‘in the definitive rout and disaster our 
ideas were on the point of acceding to power ’’—people like Laval; 
Déat of ‘‘die for Danzig?’’ fame;: Doriot, the ‘ convert’’ from 
Communism; Pétain, the military expert who discounted tanks, incul- 
cated blind faith in the Maginot Line, and went as Ambassador to the 
anti-French Spanish Nationalists; Maurras himself, whose incitement 
to murder nearly cost Blum his life and cost himself an eight-months’ 
sentence to imprisonment; Henri-Haye of the ‘‘ Comité France- 
Allemagne ’’; Bélin and Paul Faure, pacifist Socialists. On the other, 
’ those who are to-day in prison or have a price on their. heads: people 
like Blum, Reynaud, Mandel, de Kerillis—General de Gaulle. 

But responsibilities for to-day’s tragedy are not unilateral, and 
one cannot but ponder, with Mr. Werth, the significance of the answer 
which Ramsay MacDonald’ gave, after the Stresa talks, to someone 
who asked whether he had discussed Abyssinia with Mussolini; Mac- 
Donald, sharply, replied: “‘ My friend, your question is irrelevant ”’. 

Mr. Werth, as a journalist, is naturally concerned first with those 
who, at the time of his writing, in some way or other ‘‘ made news ”’. 
Hence he gives only brief glimpses of those French masses who, from 
the time that his chronicle ends (1940), have been making the real 
French ‘“‘news’’. It is of their struggle since 1940, of their initiative 
and ingenuity, by which they are filling up the ‘“‘ vacuum in authority ”’ 
created by the irresponsibility of their rulers, that ‘* Michael ’’ writes. 
He has had access to first-hand information about the French people 
since the Armistice. He shows how “the people’’ have all along 
resisted : how the workers, for instance, destroyed factory plants in 
face of the German advance whenever they could, while the ‘‘ patrons ”’ 
all too often tried to prevent this; he describes their present material 
and moral suffering—particularly in Alsace—and their heroism; he 
describes the miserable life their irony and hatred cause the Germans. 
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He barely mentions, however, the very important resistance—con- 
firmed from many sources, and lately by M. André Philip—of the 
secret Press and of the Churches. And his generalisations about “‘ the 
rulers’’ and ‘‘the people’’ are too sweeping to be accurate. But 
these faults are of little consequence, since they do not detract from 
the value of a moving and comprehensive account, based on fact, of 
the day-to-day struggle, in town and workshop and field, whereby all 
that is sound in France is uniting in a heroic effort to vindicate—in 
face of the treason or false humility of her present masters—France’s 
proud claim to be “ necessary to civilisation ’’. 
MirA BENENSON. 


*Un SEUL ENNEMI—L’ENVAHISSEUR. Par Paul Simon, ancien rédac- 
teur en chef du journal clandestin Valmy. Avec Préface du 
Général de Gaulle. 1942. (London: Continental Publishers. 
74” x 5”. 196 pp. Illus. 5s.) 

THIs is a bright and almost gay little book by a typical Parisien 
whose buoyant nature and unfailing courage made him the leading 
spirit of the clandestine newspaper Valmy. 

The author incarnates the defiant attitude illustrated, though not 
explained, on the cover of the book. Three perforated coins, held 
together by a tricolour ribbon, became a favourite ornament with 
French women when the Germans called in these coins because they 
contained nickel. 

The text is written in the easy-going style of the front page of a 
boulevard newspaper, enlivened by a good deal of informative matter 
about ‘‘ collaboratiunists’’, the Paris Press and the police. A kind 
of curtain-raiser—though it does not come at the beginning—shows 
what presumably is a typical Paris family conversation. One of tlie 
characters complains that her husband “ cleans his teeth with coal- 
dust—as though we had any to waste ’’. 

The illustrations are excellent, and the author’s special merit, in 
the words of General de Gaulle, who contributes an introduction, is 
that he “ thinks and feels simply as do the people of Paris themselves ’’. 

E. B. WAREING. 


*THE GOVERNMENT OF VICHY. By Lt.-Col. Pierre Tissier, Maitre des 
Requétes au Conseil d’Etat. (London: Harrap. Demy 8vo. 347 
pp. 15s.) 

A LEGAL survey of an illegal Government, drawn by a master 
hand. Part I deals with the framework of the “‘ National Revolu- 
tion’’: Part II with the consequent legislation. After “‘ the betrayal 
of France’’ in June 1940, and ‘“‘ the monstrous Armistice’’, Vichy 
has striven to recast the entire administration and legislation of 
France, partly on the German model, and partly on the model of the 
Ancien Régime. A remarkable analysis is made of the incredible 
activity whereby every constitutional safeguard has been abolished in 
favour of this double despotism, and every conceivable economic 
error has been perpetrated. Economic result: ‘‘ Nine out of ten 
French people are cheating or trying to cheat’’ (p. 326), the franc is 
doomed, and the nation is sinking into destitution. Political result : 
“Today France is in a state of masked revolt . . . the whole of 
France is behind de Gaulle ’’. 
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Apart from its opinions, this book has the great value of furnish- 
ing an analysis of French legislation for about a year and a half after 
June 1940, in regard to the structure of the State, the renovation of 
the population, work and unemployment, agriculture, economic plan- 
ning, money and the Budget, supplies and prices. Within the limits 
thus mentioned, an altogether admirable book. GEORGE PEEL. 


*] WorRKED WITH LAvAL. By Lt.-Col. Pierre Tissier, Maitre des Re- 
quétes au Conseil d’Etat. 1942. (London: Harrap. Cr. 8vo. 
128 pp. 5 cartoons by Kem. 5s.) 

Colonel Tissier discusses the abuses of the Parliamentary system in 
France, and touches on some basic ideas for the restoration of the ‘‘ long- 
vanished democratic principle”. The menace to the system constituted 
by personalities like Laval and Monzie (‘‘ Anatole pige le coup ’’) is made 
abundantly clear. Laval, incidentally, ‘‘can only be President of the 
Council of a Chamber in being’’. He senses the Chamber, but knows 
nothing of the country and cannot be a dictator. E. H. WALL. 


*TAPESTRY OF A DEBACLE: From Paris To Vicuy. A Book of 
Contacts by the late Arved Arenstam. Translated by E. Neville 
Hart. (London: Constable. 73” x 5”. 194 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Arved Arenstam was a Latvian journalist with a very wide knowledge 
of European affairs and a great and simple love for the true France. After 
several months in Unoccupied France he started out for England, but died 
in Lisbon in 1941, at the early age of 38. 

After an opening chapter on the ‘‘ phoney ” war, the author devotes 
himself to a revealing picture of Vichy France, its spirit, its Press, its police, 
the Marshal, Laval, and ‘‘ Jean Zay—the scapegoat ’’. This is more than 
a sensational record of facts and events during a catastrophic period, it is a 
wholly sincere and, for us, a worth-while and very readable account by a 
man of understanding. E. H. WALL. 


*NIGHT OVER EuROPE: THE Diplomacy oF NEMESIS, 1939-40. By 

Frederick L. Schuman. 1942. (London: Hale. 83” x 54”. xv 

+ 600 + xix pp. 18s.) 

*VERSAILLES TWENTY YEARS AFTER. By Paul Birdsall. 1942. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xiii+ 350 pp. 15s.) 

CONTEMPORARY Europe. A Symposium. Edited by J. S. Roucek. 
1942.> (London: Chapman and Hall. 9} x 6’. xiii + 670 pp. 

Maps. 25s.) 

THESE three books are all by Americans, and present with varying 
degrees of completeness and penetration American views of European 
politics during the last quarter-century. To British readers such 
writings may be valuable not only in themselves, but also as important 
indications of American opinion and of the degree of understanding 
of European problems which may be expected from instructed opinion 
in the United States. 

Both Night Over Europe and Versailles Twenty Years After are the 
fruits of formidable study. The conclusions reached in each case 
may not always be those which would most easily commend them- 
selves to British observers, but they have to be reckoned with in our 
political thinking. 

It is claimed for Professor Schumann’s book by the publishers 
that it “‘ contains the full diplomatic history of the Second World 
War up to the beginning of I941”’. It is, however, both less and | 
more than a diplomatic history in the more formal sense. — Professor 
Schumann has made a very extensive use of documents, including 
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those published by the Germans after the fall of Warsaw and alleged 
to represent the reports of Polish diplomatists. But he is by no 
means content to allow his quotations and paraphrases to speak for 
themselves. He has a thesis. He believes that a world union, the 
Great Society, must be achieved in this century if civilisation is not 
to collapse completely, and the political history of the past decade— 
reviewed by him in two previous books and completed in this one— 
revolves for him round the problem whether that union will be 
achieved by the democracies or the totalitarian States. His analysis 
of policies and of documents, some of which will be new to most 
British readers, is in itself of considerable value. 

Professor Schumann describes the failure of the Western Powers 
to prevent this war or to fit themselves for winning it in its early 
stages. Professor Birdsall deals with their failure to make a satis- 
factory peace in 1919. The fact that Woodrow Wilson is his hero, 
and that he sees the best hope of the future not in the more sweeping 
schemes of Federal Union but in beginning again where the League 
left off, enables him to resist in a way that is not unfruitful ideas 
about Versailles which have been very general since J. M. Keynes 
published his Economic Consequences of the Peace. Though somewhat 
severe in his view of British policy at the Paris Conference, Professor 
Birdsall tells his story in a way which, fundamentally, is not unfair 
te the continental peacemakers. Intentionally or unintentionally he 
brings out very effectively the enormous difficulty of creating a viable 
League of Nations to which the United States and Britain were not 
prepared to give an assured backing of force. 

Contemporary Europe is an encyclopaedic account of the various 
European States between the wars. Its massed facts and well- 
designed maps make it valuable as a work of reference. But a certain 
sense of remoteness from the European scene appears in the incidental 
comments of the learned authors who have contributed to the work 
and permits such a remarkable meiosis as the statement that in 1919 
the Sinn Fein M.P.’s “‘ had little in common with the [Lloyd George] 
Government ’’. J. M. RED. 


*LasT TRAIN FROM BERLIN. By Howard K. Smith. 1942. (London: 
Cresset Press. 83” x 53”. 266 pp. tos. 6d.) 

*PEOPLE UNDER HITLER.. By Wallace Deuel. 1942. (London: Lind- 
say Drummond. 8?” x 5}. 256pp. 12s. 6d.) 

*THERE’s A GERMAN JUST BEHIND ME. By Clare Hollingworth. 1942. 
(London: Secker and Warburg. 7} x 5’. 300 pp. Map end 
paper. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. HowarpD SMITH was U.P. correspondent in Berlin from 1939 
until December 1941. He maintains that Dietrich’s speech to the 
foreign Press in October 1941, announcing “ the imminent annihila- 
tion of the Russian armies ’’, marked the beginning of a steep decline 
in German morale. He describes the inadequate diet of the German 
civilian and the shabby face of Berlin in autumn 1941. More interest- 
ing is his chapter on the anti-Jewish campaign of September last 
year (‘When Germans passed Jews wearing their vivid stars... 
they bowed their heads’’). Mr. Smith describes the American Jew 
Kaufmann’s book urging sterilisation of all Germans as “‘ the Nazis’ 
best light artillery piece’’. But the most important section of the 
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book is the account of the eclipse of the S.A. Their paper, Der S.A. 
Mann, ceased publication in September 1941, and the author was 
told by a Storm Trooper that an anonymous authority had ordered 
the S.A. to hold no more meetings. This, in Mr. Smith’s view, marked 
the final shelving and disappointment of the lower-middle-class man 
through whose help and votes Hitler rose to power. 


People Under Hitler, by the former Berlin correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, is less an “inside story’’ than a survey of the 
racial, population, cultural, social and economic policy of the Nazis. 
Mr. Deuel has obviously kept an exhaustive cuttings file, for his book 
is well and plentifully supported by statistics and quotations from 
German sources. It contains much interesting information (e.g., ‘‘ The 
Reich Chamber of Arts has forbidden artists to use the word ‘ family ’ 
in the title of any picture showing fewer than four children’’). One 
section gives details of the advantages obtainable by the German 
worker through the ‘‘ Strength Through Joy’’ organisation. Mr. 
Deuel succeeds in being objective (‘‘ The student cannot help being 
impressed by some aspects of the Nazis’ programme for breeding out 
the unfit ’’), and it is interesting that he comes to the same conclusion 
as Mr. Howard Smith about the eclipse of the Kleinbuergertum—the 
retail trader and the small business man in the Third Reich. 


Miss Clare Hollingworth was a newspaper correspondent in the 
Balkans from summer 1940 until the overrunning of Greece. Despite 
its misleadingly “‘ sensational’’ title, hers is a shrewd and searching 
book. The author’s combination of idealism (she was once a League 
of Nations Union speaker) and worldliness (she outdid many of her 
newspaper colleagues in toughness) give her judgments considerable 
weight. pat 

Her criticisms of the methods of British diplomats deserve to be 
pondered. ‘‘ The English Minister in Budapest, O’Malley, rarely went 
to the bottom of the hill . . . the only people who were entertained 
were the English-speaking Hungarian aristocracy’’; ‘Sir Michael 
Palairet (the British Minister in Athens) is every inch a gentleman. 
That is what is wrong with him. The situation demanded someone 
who knew how to bully.”’ 

Miss Hollingworth’s analysis of the Metaxas set-up in Greece is 
revealing. The Metaxas secret police were Gestapo-modelled, and 
Manyadakis, the Minister of Public Security, at one time hung a 
portrait of Himmler on his office wall. It was in spite of rather than 
because of this régime that the Greek people fought so wonderfully 
against the Axis invaders. D. SINGTON. 


99°7 PER CENT: A PLEBISCITE UNDER Nazi Rute. By E. Muller- 
Sturmheim. 1942. (London: New Europe Publishing Co. 7}” 


x 42”. 32 pp. Is.) 


The pamphlet shows clearly the unpopularity of the Auschluss movement 
under the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and during the 1918-33 period. 
After that it was fostered from Nazi Germany. Its final success was 
achieved because of (a2) unemployment ; (b) failure of Dolfuss-Schuschnigg 
régime ; (c) Nazi propaganda methods. The author reveals the fraudulent 
methods used to get the 99°7 per cent vote. E. H. 
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*DENMARK : HITLER’s ‘‘ MODEL PROTECTORATE’’. By Sten Gudme. 
Translated from the Danish by Jan Noble. 1942. (London: 
Gollancz. 8” x 5". 165 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

This book is well worth reading: The author has achieved the very 
difficult task of compressing cold facts and official figures into a short 
volume, and, at the same time, weaving into the pattern threads of human 
patience, pride, loyalty, resistance and humour. + 

The references to King Christian, restrained though they are, indicate 
a suppressed pride in a man who is fearlessly and firmly doing his duty 
under unimaginable difficulties. 

“It leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader that the Danes do not 
intend to be stampeded by either Germans or traitors. B. WINDER. 


*NORWAY’S SCHOOLS IN THE BATTLE FOR FREEDOM. Foreword by 
the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P., President of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 1942. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, for the Royal 
Norwegian Government Information Office. 7}’’ x 42”. 52 pp. 6d.) 


How the Quisling party has tried to force the well-developed, democratic 
educational system of Norway into the Nazi mould, and how the attempt 
has been frustrated, at least for the time, by the Norwegian teachers, loyally 
seconded by the pupils and their parents, are briefly and movingly related 
inthis pamphlet. The resistance of the teachers to cajolery, severe economic 
pressure, and finally to horrifying brutality, must take a high place among 
the examples of civilian heroism which the present war has produced. 


BALKAN RAcKET. By C. F. Melville. 1942. (London: Jarrolds. 
Cr. 8vo. III pp. 2s. 6d.) 


An excellent little book, readable and outspoken, showing how Mussolini 
deliberately arranged the assassination of King Alexander as a step in his 
long-term pian to destroy Yugoslavia. Meanwhile, official London hushed 
up Italy’s complicity in order to appease Mussolini, and unofficial London 
fiddled with revisionism at the expense of our ally, V. R. 


*BELGIUM UNVANQUISHED. By Roger Motz. 1942. (London: Lind- 
say Drummond. Europe Under the Nazis No. 5. 84" x 5%”. 
Illus. 135 pp. 6s.) 

EvEN in medieval times a woman was seldom twice forcibly 
married to the same husband. Nevertheless, this has been the fate 
of Belgium, twice occupied by Germany, the first Prussian regimenta- 
tion being succeeded by Nazi oppression. In this book, well and 
soberly written and accompanied by interesting photographs, we can 
follow the hopelessness of the many and the co-operation of the few 
growing into a spirit of resistance. Above all, we learn from Mr. 
Motz’s pages the facts and figures of contemporary Belgium under 
the Nazis, together with the social and economic history of the period. 

G. JESSEL. 


*TURKEY. By Barbara Ward. 1942. (London: Oxford University 
Press. The World To-day Series. 7}" x 44". 114 pp. 38. 6d.) 
THE author, assistant editor of the Economist, has given us a 

lucid and concise picture of Turkey of to-day. Starting from an 

examination of the ,historical background of ‘old’’ Turkey, she 
describes the achievements and results of the Kemalist republic. She 
gives full information, as is natural, on the economic and industrial 
development, and makes penetrating remarks on the viability of the 
new reforms which, in the last analysis, depend for survival on new 
men bred from Atatiirk’s revolution (p. 61). 
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In the field of foreign affairs her diagnosis of Russo-Turkish rela- 
tions (p. 101) is profound, and expresses accurately Turkish caution 
and apprehensions. The author’s own epilogue is a balanced forecast 
of the problems to be faced now and in post-war Europe. 

H. M. BosTanpjis. 


*THE EcoNOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF LITHUANIA AFTER I918. By 
Amicetas Simutis. 1942. (New York : Columbia University Press. 
83” x 54’. viii + 148 pp.) 

A measured eulogy—dedicated to the ideals of the Roosevelt—Churchill 
Atlantic Charter and supported by much interesting statistical material 
painstakingly collected—of the achievements of independent Lithuania in 
the sphere of internal economic reconstruction during the years 1918-39. 

H. W. A 


*EL SIMBOLO DE MunicH. El Milagro Nazi. La Bola de Nieve. Un 
discurso y dos locuciones sobre la independencia de Checoslovaquia 
y la ruptura de las relaciones diplomaticas americanas con el eje y 
sus alliados. 1942. (Montevideo: Tip. Atlantida. 7” x 5”. 
47 Pp. 0.p.) 

The reproduction, in pamphlet form, of a speech and two broadcasts, 
delivered in connection with the commemoration of the Independence of 
Czechoslovakia and on the eve of organised public demonstrations in the 
streets of Montevideo in support of the severance of diplomatic relations 
between Uruguay and the Axis and its allies. C. E. W. Dutey. 


U.S.S.R. 


*LABOUR IN THE U.S.S.R. By Margaret Miller. With a foreword by 
Miss Gertrude Tucknell, C.H. 1942. (London: British Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation. 84” x 54’. 49 pp. 9d.) 

RAILWAYS AND RAILWAYMEN IN THE SOVIET UNION. by P. Kings- 
ford. 1942. (London: Lawrence and Wishart, for the Marx 
Memorial Library and Workers’ School. 7} x 43”. 32pp. 4d.) 

*SOVIET TRADE UNIONS: Firry QUESTIONS ANSWERED. Edited by 
Arthur Horner. 1942. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 7}’’ x 
43”. vi-+ 26 pp. 6d.) 

Labour in the U.S.S.R. traces the course of labour legislation from 
the Tsarist laws of 1884-97, when the maximum working day for 
adults was fixed at 114 hours, to the labour conscription Decree of 
February 1942. It gives a fair and lucid account of labour conditions 
under the Soviet which have always been conditioned by the “‘ need 
for haste in catching up and overtaking ’’ the more efficient economic 
conditions cf the advanced capitalist countries. It is objective and 
most informative and it is to be hoped that it will reach a wide public. 


Mr. Kingsford’s pamphlet is not so objective. It was prepared 
as a syllabus for the Marx Memorial Library and Workers’ School for 
use as a basis for lectures and study courses. 


Soviet Trade Unions is written in the form of fifty questions and 
answers of which the following is a typical example: (Q) ‘‘ What 
relation has the Communist Party to the Trade Unions? ’”’ (A) “‘ The 
Trade Unions follow the lead of the Communist Party because they 
have the utmost confidence in its leadership 3 
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Cresset Press. 238 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

ALTHOUGH the expert may not find a great deal in this book to 
add to his store of knowledge, it provides the non-specialist reader 
with much interesting information presented in a fresh and agreeable 
manner. Mr. Foster Anderson spent the greater part of the years 
between the wars in the Baltic States, with frequent prolonged visits 
to Germany and the Soviet Union. After the defeat of Poland he 
worked for the Polish refugees in Lithuania, continuing for some time 
after the occupation of that country by the U.S.S.R. He is acute 
rather than profound in his observations, but since he makes no 
pretence to ‘“‘explain’’ that part of Europe his impressions have the 
greater claim on our attention. 

Implicit in the author’s scattered pictures of Germany is the 
parallel between the German and the criminal who feels he has a 
grievance because society has not given him his due. The magistrate 
who regrets that the criminal did not use his talents to better purpose 
does not meet, with his sympathy. He is of the “ lock-’em-all-up”’ 
school. More engaging, however, is the explicit parallel he draws 
between the Red Army soldier and the Wykehamist. J. DEGRAs. 


*THE SovieT-FINNIsH CAMPAIGN: Military and Political, 1939-40. 
By W. P. and Zelda K. Coates. Foreword by Frank Owen. 
(London: Eldon Press. xvi-+ 172 pp. 6s.) 


MR. AND Mrs. Coates collected an astonishing number of press 
cuttings on the war between Russia and Finland in the winter of 
1939-40, and apparently decided that so much good material was 
not to be wasted. But it is difficult to see what useful purpose is 
served by the publication of their book. Although it may achieve 
its object of strengthening British confidence in the military and 
political leadership of the U.S.S.R. and in the equipment and fighting 
qualities of her armed forces, the book is primarily, if unintentionally, 
a violent attack on the British Press and its representatives, the 
majority of whom are presented as dupes or knaves. There is one 
small and wholly inadequate map, which, while it gives the frontier 
as it existed before the outbreak of hostilities, does not indicate its 
rectification under the terms of the peace treaty. Nor is any attempt 
made to survey even in the briefest form Russian—Finnish relations in 
the past. J. DEGRas. 


*Russia AND HER WESTERN NEIGHBOURS. By George W. Keeton 
and Rudolf Schlesinger. 1942. (London: Cape. 8” x 5}’’. 160 
pp. Map. 8s. 6d.) 

_ Tuis little book, designed to promote. Anglo-Soviet understanding, 

1s more ambitious than appears from the title. In addition to a dis- 

cussion of Russia’s relations with Finland, the Baltic States, Poland 
and Roumania, the authors deal with the problems of the Danube 
and the Balkans and find room to discuss “‘ federalism ’’ in Germany, 

Austria, the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia and to advocate it for 

south-eastern Europe. , Their attitude to Russia is sympathetic (they 

advocate for her post-war frontiers those of 1940-41, with Roumania 
possibly thrown in), but to argue, for instance, that the Polish textile 
industry lost its Russian market as a result of the “ anti-Russian 
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policy of the Pilsudsky (sic) régime ’’, suggests an inadequate grasp of 
Russia’s conduct of her economic life. Interesting, provocative but not 
authoritative—a starting point for many arguments. Max BELOFF. 


MIDDLE EAST 


MIDDLE East Winpow. By Humphrey Bowman. 1942. (London: 

Longmans. Cr. 8vo. 352 pp. 14s.) 

Mr. BowmaN has had long experience of Egypt, the Sudan, Iraq, 
and. finally Palestine, where he spent sixteen strenuous but happy 
years as Director of Education, and the result is a wholly delightful 
book. Mr. Bowman disclaims knowledge of the art of writing, but 
Middle East Window once taken up is extremely difficult to put down. 
The kindly personality of the author is visible throughout, though 
this does not prevent some trenchant and wholly justified criticisms 
of the inadequacy of Dunlop’s educational policy in Egypt up to the 
World War. A system which involved the transfer of the best British 
official in the P.I.—as the Egyptian Ministry of Public Instruction is 
still known—to the Ministry of Finance and other State Departmenis 
after a service of two or three years was disastrous to education. 
Mr. Bowman himself broke all precedents by refusing this transfer 
when it was offered him in 1906, thereby leaving no doubt that his 
heart and interests were in education, as the rest of his long and 
distinguished career clearly showed. 

In 191 Mr. Bowman was seconded for two years to the Sudan to 
serve under Currie in the Education Department in Khartoum, and 
this is an occasion for a generous tribute not only to British educa- 
tional administration there, but also to the high standard of the 
whole British personnel of the Sudan Civil Service, a standard which 
has always been maintained. The description of the early years of 
the Gordon College bring back happy memories to one who served 
there when it was more fully developed nearly twenty years later. 
1914 found Mr. Bowman in the important post of controller of the 
Egyptian students in the United Kingdom. Instead of returning to 
Egypt he secured Kitchener’s permission to join the Army, where he 
was serving in 1918 in India, when he was appointed Director of 
Education in Iraq. Here he was the colleague and gives interesting 
appreciations of Percy Cox, Arnold Wilson and Gertrude Bell, but 
unfortunately he did not-stay long enough to lay firm foundations to 
Iraqui educational policy, which still leaves so much to be desired. 

In 1920 Sir Herbert Samuel (as he then was) asked for Mr. Bow- 
man’s services as Director of Education in Palestine, a post in which 
he remained until his retirement in 1936. Middle East Window con- 
tains an invaluable description of Palestine educational policy, into 
the rights and wrongs of which there is no space to go here. The 
reader will have all the facts to judge for himself. MARTIN BLAKE. 


INDIA 
*ETHICAL IDEALS IN INDIA To-Day. By Edward Thompson. 1942. 
(London: Watts. Conway Memorial Lecture. 64” x 4}. 40 
pp. Is.) : 
TuE share which, as Dr. Thompson states, he has taken in recent 
controversy, is perhaps responsible for the historical references at the 
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outset of his lecture, and for the treatment of Indian leaders almost 
entirely from their political aspect. He describes Gandhi as essentially 
a peasant, coming from a completely rustic area. This description is 
hardly applicable to his busy little home town of Porbandar, with its 
overseas trade, or to the employment of Gandhi’s family for genera- 
tions in Indian State service, of which rustic simplicity is not the 
leading characteristic. The point has importance because Gandhi has 
dominated the policy of the Congress. A recent impartial Survey 
has pointed out that the Congress is financed liberally by capitalists 
and “its politics may be described as nationalism with an economic 
bent’. Dr. Thompson, when describing Gandhi’s application of the 
Hindu custom of sitting dharna, has not: noticed that this could 
properly be applied only by a Brahman. If practised by any one 
else, it becomes a form of coercion, as has indeed been recognised by 
Gandhi himself, when regretting a recent application of it. It is 
stressed that absolute truthfulness is the most essential strand in 
Gandhi’s satyagraha, but that mere verbal accuracy is a very trivial 
part of such truthfulness: This may explain some of the incon- 
sistencies in Gandhi’s pronouncements which have appeared to more 
ordinary minds to be tortuous: Dr. Thompson ascribes to Gandhi’s 
teaching a large share in the disappearance of the Bengal Terrorist 
movement. ‘That, however, had died down before Gandhi became a 
prominent figure in India, and it cannot be forgotten that almost 
every civil disobedience movement started by Gandhi has resulted in 
bloodshed. His adherence to the principle of non-violence cannot be 
doubted: but, as Tagore has pointed out, the boycott on which civil 
disobedience rested was only technically non-violent. Dr. Thompson’s 
analysis of Tagore’s views has great interest. It is curious that no 
mention is made of Aurobindo Ghose, whom, as an ethical teacher, 
most Indians would place above Gandhi and Nehru. It is perhaps 
too early to assess the political standing of the last-named. Dr. 
Thompson describes him as a genuine Socialist and also as an incurable 
individualist. A wave of secularism such as has passed over Russia 
is anticipated, and apparently desired, by Dr. Thompson for India. 
There are signs that the wave in Russia has been more official than 
universal, and its imitation in India may be doubted. . Dr. Thompson 
ends with an eloquent appeal for the preservation of the silken bonds 
of the spirit between Britain and India, which will be welcome to all 
well wishers of both countries. PATRICK CADELL. 


*INDIA AND FREEDOM. By L.S. Amery. 1942. (London: Oxford 
University Press. 7} x 43”. 122 pp. 3s.6d.)  - 

*INDIA, 1939-1942. A Summary of Events up to and including the 
Cripps Mission. By Agatha Harrison and Gerald Bailey. 1942. 
(London : National Peace Council. Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 14. 
8h” x 53”. 30 pp. 6d.) 

HERE are twelve of Mr. Amery’s speeches, delivered since June 
1940. Three are general statements of his conception of the position 
and value of the British Commonwealth now and after the war; the 
rest deal with India. They set forth Government policy clearly and 
comprehensively, and provide a very good starting point for a discussion 
of Indian problems, as well as a standard by which official action can 
be judged. 
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It is useful to have in one document a fair summary of the White 
Paper describing the Cripps mission, and a record of events leading 
up to it. The Harrison—Bailey pamphlet provides this. L. AIrRD, 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


*THE STRUCTURE OF NETHERLANDS INDIAN Economy. By J. H. 
Boeke. 1942. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. Issued 
in co-operation with the East Indies Institute of America. 
London: Allen and Unwin. J.P.R. International Research Series. 
of” x 6”. x-+ 201 pp. $2.50.) 

*THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE NETHERLANDS INDIES. By 
Jan O. M. Broek. 1942. (New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. London: Allen and Unwin. I.P.R. Inquiry Series. 
of” x 6”. xv+172pp. $2.00.) 

*THE NETHERLANDS INDIES AND THE UNITED STATES. By Rupert 
Emerson. 1942. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. America 
Looks Ahead Series, No. 6.. 73"" x 53”. 92 pp. Cloth ed., $0.50: 

- paper ed., $0.25.) 

THESE three studies are serious and well-planned, and present a 
competent picture of the economic and ‘political development of the 
Netherlands East Indies. We see the growth of their importance to 
the world, and especially to the United States, as the source of raw 
materials such as rubber, tin, palm-oil, fibre and cinchona. ‘‘ Endowed 
with a luxuriantly fertile soil, a tropical climate, a large population, 
and efficient Dutch management which in the last decades has en- 
couraged the entry of foreign capital.and enterprise, the Indies have 
come to occupy an outstanding and enviable place in the commerce 
of the world ’’ (Emerson, p. 34). 

Professor Boeke, the great Dutch authority on Eastern economic 
problems, now imprisoned by the Germans, stresses the economic 
dualism characteristic of Netherlands Indian society. Describing it 
in terms of “ pre-capitalism versus capitalism proper’’ (p. 13), he 
refers to the problems produced by the rapidly increasing population 
and their relatively small profit from intensive production and pros- 
perous trade, although of late years “‘ a not inconsiderable portion of 
the population ’’ function ‘‘as independent producers for export’ 
(p. 191). In conclusion, he makes a timely stand against loose think- 
ing about the so-called “‘ colonial drain ’’ on native resources. ‘‘ With- 
out Western leadership, without help and co-operation from Western 
capital, the Indies would not have developed as they have. In spite 
of the drain the country has become richer, not poorer . . .’’ (p. 189). 


Professor Jan Broek’s work is of particular value in tracing the 
economic and political relations of the Indies with other Far Eastern 
countries and with world markets. As to the future, he concludes 
that even if “the fate of the Indies . . . is bound to be influenced 
increasingly by forces in the Pacific ’’ rather than European politics, 
this “‘ does not mean that the réle of the mother country in Indies 
affairs will become a minor one after the end of the War. Dutch 
civil servants, managers and technicians as well as capital will be 
needed more than ever if the Indies is to outgrow its dependent 
status. In turn, the Indies will be able to contribute to the post-war 
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reconstruction and prosperity of Holland, one of the most: densely 
populated countries in Europe. Moreover, the past record of the 
Netherlands as the guardian of the national wealth of the Indies is 
assurance that not only the Indies and the Netherlands, but the 
world as a whole, will stand to benefit by the re-establishment of this 
mutual relationship ’’ (pp.:158-9). 


Dr. Emerson gives a concise account of the Indies and their 
relations to his own country, and shows a keen appreciation of the 
Indonesians’ gifts and increasing desire for self-determination, in con- 
trast, he contends, with the natives of Malaya, where the “ population 
remained politically and socially passive ’’ (p. 30). The progress of 
industrialisation is outlined, and the significance of the Indies to 
America, Holland, Great Britain, Japan and China is explained, in 
that order. Urging international supervision of the Indies after the 
re-establishment of Dutch authority, Dr. Emerson advances as one of 
his arguments the fact that ‘‘ the islands have been defended and will 
be restored by collective means’’; there ‘‘ must be a frank recog- 
nition that the Indies are of international concern ’’ (pp. 13-14). In 
this connection it may perhaps be recalled that Dutch naval and air 
forces contributed to the defence of the Philippines, Malaya and British 
Borneo; but in any case this is a somewhat novel interpretation of a 
military alliance and combined campaigns, whether in Europe or Asia. 

An increasing number of Dutch statesmen and politicians, in step 
with much public opinion among the Dutch everywhere, would of 
course agree that there should be no question of maintaining the 
“colonial status ‘’ which was formally abolished by the Constitution 
of 1922. There is a very general desire that ‘‘ the relations of the 
two countries in future ’’ should “‘ be on far more nearly equal terms 
than they have been in the past’ (p. 75); indeed, a statement by the 
Lieutenant Governor-General, Dr. H. J. van Mook, now also Minister 
for the Colonies in the Netherlands Government, is quoted by Dr. 
Emerson on this topic. 

Finally, one should note Dr. Emerson’s curious suggestion that, 
with ‘‘ an external control under international supervision ’’, the Malay 
States might be joined to the Indies, for it ‘‘is far more difficult in 
Malaya than in the Indies to discover the solid foundations on which 
a popular local government might be constructed. . . .’’ (p. 86). 

A. MUHLENFELD. 


*How JAPAN PLANS TO WIN. By Kinoaki Matsuo, of the Japanese 
Naval Intelligence. Being a translation by Kilsoo K. Haan of the 
Japanese book The Three-Power Alliance and a U.S.—Japanese War. 
1942. (London: Harrap. 8” x 5}. 240 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


From internal evidence it appears probable that this book is in 
reality a compilation based on a number of articles which have pre- 
viously been published in the Japanese Press. It is loosely put 
together, but from the .general style it may be presumed that in 
substance it represents the Japanese viewpoint with fair accuracy. 
It would have been of interest had the publishers given the characters 
used to write the name Kinoaki, which is by no means a common 
Japanese name. 

Despite the fact that the book cannot be criticised as an integrated 
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whole, in your reviewer’s opinion it is of considerable importance. 
This is largely because the public will read books of’ this type during 
the war, and it is well that they should realise that arguments 
which appear logical to European minds are not used by the Japanese 
themselves when appealing to their own public. The book is therefore 
of less value to specialists, but will repay serious study by those 
who have little acquaintance with the country and its ways of 
thought. 

The type of argument used shows clearly the difficulty of mutual 
understanding between an Eastern and a Western mind unless either 
or both have received special training. It may be that one of the 
basic difficulties is the difference in the conception of contract. The 
Western concept is inherent in the mind of every diplomat and 
business man whose work brings him in contact with the East. The 
Eastern conception is that a contract represents the intentions of the 
parties at the time when the contract is made. A contract is not 
therefore invalidated by frustration, but can be modified if circum- 
stances alter, both parties relying on the other’s good faith. This 
being the Eastern view, it is hardly surprising that charges of insin- 
cerity have been commonly made on both sides. It is possible that a 
solution might be found if intermediaries with a real knowledge of 
both mentalities were available. The need for such men will become 
all the greater if relations between East and West are placed on a 
footing of real equality after the war. E. AINGER. 


*JAPANESE FRENZY. By Simon Harcourt-Smith. 1942. (London: 

Hamish Hamilton. 7} x 5”. x-+ 218 pp. 6s.) 

Oscar WILDE once remarked that history consists mostly of the 
things that ought not to have happened. Most of the history in 
Mr. Harcourt-Smith’s little volume consists of things that never hap- 
pened at all. Beginning with the comparatively innocuous subject of 
dates, Mr. Harcourt-Smith is wrong about the feudal period in China 
(p. 2) by a thousand years, about Khublai Khan (p. 8) by five cen- 
turies, the Dog Shogun (p. 16) fifty years, the Anglo- Japanese Alliance 
(p. 47) one year, China’s currency reform of 1935 (p. 116) one year. 
He is also wrong about Hankow, which he says is 1700 miles from the 
sea, and he has discovered a war called the war of Captain Jones’s ear. 

Mr. Harcourt-Smith extols the noble attitude of the “ gaunt and 
powerful character ’’, William Jennings Bryan, who “ had done more 
perhaps than any other man to marshal and vigorously to interpret 
the world’s disapproval ’’ of the Twenty-One Demands. The episode 
of the Twenty-One Demands happened to coincide with one of 
America’s periods of appeasement of Japan. President Wilson refused 
to intervene and Bryan hastened to give the Japanese Ambassador an 
assurance in writing that, as regards Shantung, South Manchuria, and 
Eastern Mongolia, ‘‘ the United States frankly recognises that terri- 
torial propinquity creates special relations between Japan and these 
districts ’’. . 

The Battle of the Concessions and the position in the Yangtse 
Valley is the subject of another flight of imagination. British interests 
were mainly concentrated in this region, but we never obtained or 
attempted to obtain a grant of prior rights. It was never therefore 
a British sphere of influence, but Mr. Harcourt-Smith makes the 
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absurd statement that “ England acquired almost proprietary rights 
in the Yangtse Valley ’’. 

Mr. Harcourt-Smith is equally ill-informed even about more recent 
events such as the Manchurian conflict. He has confused Mr. Stim- 
son’s non-recognition Note with the subsequent proposal to invoke 
the Nine-Power Treaty. He says that if we had accepted the invita- . 
tion to write a similar Note a Conference under the Nine-Power 
Treaty would automatically have followed, but Mr. Stimson expressly 
wished that no such conference should be called. It was in fact the 
Japanese who wanted to call a conference and England and América 
who agreed to discourage the idea. 

When Mr. Harcourt-Smith says that it needed the bombing of 
Pearl Harbour to stop the flow of American oil to Japan he does an 
injustice to America and confuses cause with effect. The flow of oil 
stopped when the embargoes were imposed in the previous July, and 
it was the embargoes that drove Japan to the desperate decision to 
attack both America and the British Empire. 

It is unfortunate that this book should contain so many errors. 
Mr. Harcourt-Smith has many talents. If he had acquired a more 
accurate knowledge of his subject and had eliminated certain errors 
of taste and judgment he could have written a book which would have 
been welcome to a public eager for authentic information about the 
Far East. J. PRATT. 


*JAPAN: A WORLD PROBLEM. By H. J. Timperley. 1942. (New 
York: John Day. 73” x 5}”. ix+ 150 pp. $1.75.) 

*JAPAN AND THE PACIFIC THEATRE OF WAR. By Jack Chen. 1942. 
(London: Lawrence and Wishart. 7} x 5”. Map. 75pp. Is.) 


THE first of these two publications is a book; the second is no 
more than a pamphlet. hile, therefore, Timperley is able to range 
over the whole period of Japanese history from earliest times down 
to the present day, Chen has to confine himself primarily to develop- 
ments since Japan’s emergence from self-imposed seclusion in the 
middle of last century. 

Comparisons may be odious, but in fairness to prospective readers 
it seems only right to say that Timperley’s soberly written, well- 
documented study of the background to Japan’s aggressive policy of 
Tecent years is as different from Chen’s more slender volume as fact 
is from fiction. With its distortions of history, its extravagant denun- 
ciations of British policy and of British imperialism, and its over- 
simplification of extremely involved questions, Chen’s pamphlet is 
palpably propagandist, and tends to defeat its own purpose by its 
twisting of facts and its readiness to brush aside difficulties as though 
they did not exist. It will certainly be news to Mr. Chen’s readers 
to learn that the Kuriles and Bonins formerly belonged to China, and 
history will have to be re-written on the lines of 1066 and All That if 
his summarised list of ‘“‘Seventy Years of Aggression’? is to be 
accepted as standard history. ; 

Timperley, on the other hand, makes out a very good case for his 
contention that psychological forces have played a more important 
part than economic causes in Japan’s aggressions of recent years; 
and in his study of this psychological background, he builds up a 
well-proportioned, composite picture by aptly-chosen extracts from 
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the words and works of Japanese and foreigners alike. He rightly 
stresses the immense influence exerted by Motoori and other leaders 
of the Shinto Revival in the eighteenth century, by the teachings of 
Yoshida Shoin and his disciples in the nineteenth, and by the cen- 
turies’ old code of reverence to authority. Thanks to all this and to 
the regimentation of the country under Tokugawa rule, ‘‘ Nipponism ”’ 
in Japan to-day is what Nazism is in Germany, and in one of the 
most telling chapters in his book, he provides an interesting comparison 
between the two. 

In its sound and constructive reasoning with regard to the require- 
ments of a post-war policy towards Japan, Timperley’s concluding 
chapter is particularly deserving of attention. M. D. KENNEDY. 


UNITED STATES 


*DEMOCRACY AND FINANCE. By William O. Douglas, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, U.S.A. 1940. (Yale University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 8’ x 5%”. xiv + 301 pp. 
$3.00; 18s. 6d.) 


A COLLECTION of speeches upon the reforms effected by the Roose- 
velt Administration after the stock-market crash of 1929. W. O. 
Douglas was Chairman of the Committee which sponsored the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. It met the severe business criticism aroused 
by that of 1933. 

Nearly 300 pages of close-reasoned exposition prepared with 
evident integrity of conviction and honesty of purpose provide a high 
light on recent changes of American economy legalised by various 
measures. 

W. O. Douglas questioned the advantages of “‘ liquidity ’’ in stock 
markets when due solely to overtrading and credit expansion. Upon 
the New York Exchange over $15,000 million ‘‘ value ’’ vanished in 
October 1939. ‘“‘ Instead of liquidity we had evaporation ”’ (p. 98). 

He advocated ‘‘ geographical integration’ of holding companies 
and abolition of those formed only to acquire public utility properties 
without providing capital improvement (p. 143). 

An amplification of Mr. James Allen’s biographical introduction 
might record that W. O. Douglas was the youngest man ever appointed 
to his present office, and that when at Yale his abilities came to the 
notice of that progressive educationalist, Robert M. Hutchins, now 
President of the University of Chicago. ARTHUR BARBER. 


*AMERICA AND THE Axis War. By Denys Smith, sometime scholar 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 1942. (London: Cape. 8” Xx 
52”. 363 pp. 15s.) 

Tue first two-thirds of Mr. Smith’s well-informed treatise is written 
in the same spirit as many American books on British policy. It 1s 
well documented, and its facts are for the most part indisputable. 
But it attributes in nearly all cases the meanest possible motives to 
American policy. Mr. Smith has lived in a Washington where such 
criticisms of Britain were part of the stock-in-trade of isolationist 
journalists, and indeed of many interventionists also. In his book he 
seems to be relieving his feelings for much irritation and frustration in 
the past. The record of selfish and mistaken judgments is, of course, 
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a terrible one—as it is of the European democracies—though it is 
mitigated by a genuine desire for peace and progress among large 
sections of the population to which Mr. Smith scarcely does justice. 
Still, Mr. Smith reminds readers of many things which are often now 
forgotten. He stresses, for example, the isolationism of many of the 
New Dealers in the days of Professor Moley, an isolationism which the 
President was for a time compelled to share. American policy in the 
Far East is also shown to be very different from that which most 
Americans believe it to have been. 

But fortunately Mr. Smith does not stop there. His book also 
describes the developing leadership of President Roosevelt as he 
realised the dangerous condition of the world. In his contest with 
Congress, in which he was defeated until 1939, his wisdom and fore- 
sight stand out in great contrast to the limited and mistaken views 
of his opponents. In 1939 Senator Borah told the President that he 
did not trust the Administration’s information since his own sources 
convinced him that war was not coming. This private information 
was subsequently shown to be tipsters’ reports and propaganda sheets. 
The record becomes brighter as Mr. Smith describes the President’s 
victories over the isolationists after war had broken out. Gradually 
the logic of facts and inspiring and realistic leadership brought the 
great majority of the American people to a new frame of mind, and 
before the attack on Pearl Harbour had taken place they were already 
in a shooting war. 

Mr. Smith much admires the ‘‘ Good Neighbour ’’ policy in Latin 
America, and he sees in the Pan-American machinery developed by it 
a model for the co-operation of the United States with other parts of 
the world. However this may be, the book, in showing how the 
deeply-entrenched forces of isolationism were overcome, conveys a 
real hope for the future as well as a trenchant condemnation of the 
past. SIKH. 


A History oF THE UNITED States. By C. P. Hill, M.A. 1942. 
London : Edward Arnold. 73” x 5’. 304 pp. Maps. 5s. 6d.) 


C.. P. HILv’s history of the United States opens with a useful 
geographical outline showing the influence of the nature of the con- 
tinent on its subsequent history. Throughout the book the interplay 
of space, natural resources and increasing population is continued. 

The growth of American idealism alongside American enterprise is 
set into its geographical background. By setting forth clearly the 
main historical events, accompanied by enough detail to make good 
reading, the author has produced a work that should enable the reader 
to understand the place of America in the world of to-day, as well as 
to form a picture of America’s own problems. a; 


Our UniTepD States. By J. A. Woodburn, T. F. Moran and H. C. 
Hill. 1941. (New York and London: Longmans Green. 8}” x 
52. xii+ 78 + xxxiv pp. Maps and colour plates. ros. 6d.) 


TuIs book designed for young readers is well calculated to hold 
their attention. 

The original backgrounds of the settlers and immigrants are sét 
forth vividly, and followed by the story of the venturesome spirit 
that pervaded the great era of discovery. Later American history is 
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built up interestingly by the use of much biographical and human 
‘material. ‘ 

The book is plentifully illustrated with pictures and maps; its 
language has been chosen to come within the range of the young 
reader. Additional reading and activities are suggested throughout. 
T.S. 


*THE AMERICAN VENTURE. By R. B. Mowat. 1942. (London: 
Dakers. 8” x 5}. 320 pp. 12s..6d.) 


THE main theme of Professor Mowat’s American venture is the 
American Ideal. Throughout the book various U.S. experiments are 
dealt with in a way that constantly relates early events in U.S. history 
to present-day happenings. This method involves constant changes 
in time, and is sometimes a little bewildering. [ 

The emphasis on the American dream diverts attention from the 
importance of Hamilton’s America in early days and its power in the 
industrialised America of to-day. 

The author knew the Middle West, and his treatment of the 
influence of territory beyond the Mississippi during the period of the 
Civil War is particularly helpful. 

Throughout the book a deep desire to serve the cause of Anglo- 
American understanding is discernible, and the untimely death of 
Prof. Mowat while returning to this country from U.S. is a great loss 
to the cause for which he laboured. Te S. 


*THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By M. W. Jernegan, 
H. E. Carlson, and A. Clayton Ross. 1941. (New York and 
London: Longmans. 8}” x 52”. lx + 868 pp. Maps and illus. 
12s. 6d.) 


The Growth of the American People is a narrative history text-book 
of the U.S.A. written, as the authors indicate, for use in American 
Senior High Schools. It cannot, therefore, compare with the standard 
histories of the U.S.A. such as The Growth of the American Republic, 
by Marison and Commager. 

It has, however, useful bibliographies at the end of each of the 
five Periods into which the book is divided. An interesting feature is 
the ‘‘ Development of American Civilisation ’’ to which subject the 
closing chapters of each of the five Periods are devoted. This con- 
tinuous thread integrates the subject-matter as a whole and thus 
helps to clarify the somewhat tumultuous American scene. In the 
last 300 pages of the history, the authors, dealing more especially 
with Big Business, the beginning of reform, and the New Deal, present 
a very clear picture of late nineteenth century and of twentieth century 
development. This section is the most useful part of the book. 

For these three reasons, readers unfamiliar with, or perhaps ignorant 
of, American history, will find in it an explanation of pein or 


*REPORT TO”THE NATION: The American Preparation for Wat. 
1942. (Washington: Office of Facts and Figures. London: The 
Pilot Press. 54’’ x 84’. 63 pp. Is.) 


A factual record, prepared at the request of President Roosevelt, of the 
great achievements of the United States in arming herself and in supplying 
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the Allies in the eighteen months between the fall of France and the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbour. 





*AMERICAN—JAPANESE DOCUMENTS: Message to Congress from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a summary of the past 
policy of the: United States of America in relation to the 
Pacific area and of the more immediate events leading up to the 
Japanese onslaught upon American Forces and territory. 1942. 
(London, New York and Melbourne: Hutchinson. 5’ x 7}. 
128 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


A reproduction of House Document No. 458 published by the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1941. 


SELECTION OF ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS ON 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 
Compiled by G. E. Morry 


War AIMS AND PEACE AIMS. 

Digby, Margaret: Agriculture in the Post-war European Settlement, II. 
Fabian Quarterly, Summer 1942, pp. 16-24. 

Feis, Herbert: Foreign Investment in a Post-war World. Fortune, July 
1942, pp. 86—7, 114-20. 

Grabski, S.: Les principes démocratiques dans les relations internationales. 
France Libre, August 15th, 1942, pp. 286-90. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 
International Affairs Review ince ege® 
DEAR SIR, 


I am aware that an author should never criticise his critics, but I'am too 
keenly interested in the work of Chatham House not to point out that Sir George 
Jessel’s review of my book The Prisoner at Laeken, published in your December- 
March issue, is not likely to be very helpful to the historical student. 

I endeavoured to show: (1) that King Leopold’s policy, in October 1936, 
had been determined ‘by the change of public opinion which had taken place at 
the time, and (2) that this change was in Belgium, as in Holland.and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the unavoidable consequence of the failure of collective 
security due to a large extent to the unwillingness of Britain and France to 
rearm in time. Instead of meeting my arguments, based on facts, Sir George 
Jessel: expressed his personal opinion that King: Leopold was “‘ the prince of 
appeasers when he became the mouthpiece of the Belgian Nation in announcing 
that Belgium would leave the Locarno Pact in October 1936’”’. Surely, Sir 
George must have been aware that the arrangements miade in London, in Marth 
1936, after Hitler’s denunciation of Locarno, were only made pending the con- 
clusion of a new Western Pact. This was made quite plain by the Anglo-French 
‘Declaration of April: 1937, accepting and confirming the change of Belgian 


policy. 
Yours faithfully, 
The Eyrie, EMILE CAMMAERTS. 
Radleit, Herts. 
September oth, 1942. : 
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